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THE EARLY LIFE OF A CIVIL SERVANT. 


From the original MSS., hitherto unpublished, of 
John Leach Panter, Esq., J.P., 1778-1858. 


I was born at Putsham, a village in 
Surrey, on the 30th of April 1778, of 
parents whose chief merit consisted 
in a firm religious principle, and 
whose constant solicitude was the 
eternal as well as the temporal happi- 
ness of their children. Animated by 
such sentiments, they brought up a 
numerous family of four sons, of 
whom I was one (the second), and 
five daughters. The situation of life 
in which we moved was what might 
be termed the upper middle class of 
vociety, which I think is generally 
applied to those who are enabled to 
bear the expense of educating a large 
family, and also keep a regular estab- 
lishment of servants, horses, and 
carriages. My father was a rice 
broker, whose ability and industry 
in business secured him the principal 
part of that trade in London: his 
integrity in his mercantile concerns 
was well known and duly appreciated 
by London merchants in general, and 
before he finally quitted business he was 
the father of the Royal Exchange. 

The first eventful circumstance in 
my life worthy of record occurred 
during a journey with my parents 
when I was about two years old. The 
carriage stopped at an inn on the 
road. A waiter came out and opened 
the carriage door with haste just as 


I was climbing up to see what could 
be seen, being at that time, as I am 
informed, a curious observer of passing 
events: my hands had gained the 
frame of the door and by joint help 
of feet and knees I had gained my 
point, when the door flew open and I 
pitched forward upon my head on 
the kerb-stone, where I lay motionless 
and to all appearance deprived of life. 
I will not attempt to describe the 
agitated feelings of my distracted 
parents; every remedy was speedily 
tried to bring me to my senses, but 
for some time in vain. At last I was 
stripped and rubbed all over with 
brandy: this had the desired effect ; 
for it proved to be ‘l’eau de vie’ to 
me, and by degrees I came to myself ; 
but, however, since then I have felt 
an abhorrence at seeing children lean- 
ing out of windows. Another accident 
befell me a few years afterwards 
which had very nearly proved fatal, 
by the bite of a dog, our Newfound- 
land, ‘ China,’ close to my temple, the 
sear from which I carry to this day. 
At three years of age I was sent to 
a girls’ school on Camberwell Green, 
with one of my sisters who was fifteen 
months younger than I, and whom I 
naturally considered under my pro- 
tection. I am not certain that I 
gained much instruction there, but 
G 
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I did not stay long; for I perfectly 
remember that, one of the girls having 
ill-used my sister, I immediately pulled 
off her cap and threw it into the fire. 
For this very ungallant conduct I was 
expelled that school, and shortly after- 
wards was sent to Mr Jephson’s, a 
boys’ school near Camberwell Church. 
There I remained until I was seven 
years old, and acquired the rudiments 
of learning and also a strong relish 
for what boys call fun, which some- 
times got me into scrapes. I once 
ran away home, but, on being sent 
back, was punished for it, and that 
did not increase my affection for the 
master, who was generally disliked 
by the boys for his severity, and this 
accounts for a trick that was frequently 
played him; he had a cork leg, and 
many of the boys (I do not recollect 
that I was one) enjoyed themselves in 
sticking pins into it while he was 
sitting at his desk in the evening 
mending his pens, so that he used to 
tear his silk stockings in pulling them 
off ; but sometimes he crossed his legs, 
and the wrong leg would be pricked, 
upon which occasion an outcry ensued, 
and a good flogging of course. 

From Mr Jephson’s I was removed 
to Mr Rawis at Bromley in Kent, and 
here I remained between seven and 
eight years, and finished my educa- 
tion. For about one half this period 
I felt little interest in what I after- 
wards considered of the first import- 
ance, the acquisition of a good educa- 
tion. I learned my lessons more from 
the fear of punishment than from the 
desire to obtain knowledge, and con- 
sidered my character for expertness 
in playing cricket and all other school 
games of more consequence than the 
improvement of my mind. 

When I was about twelve years old, 
however, I began to reflect more 
seriously, owing, I have no doubt, to 
the excellent precepts constantly in- 
stilled into me by one of the best of 
mothers. It is difficult, however, for 
a@ boy in a large school of 120 boys, 
where explanations of the meaning 
of authors and discussions on the 
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beauty of particular passages ap 
seldom entered into by the master, 
to acquire a relish for study. I found 
my capacity equal to that of the 
other boys in my class, and easily 
learnt all my lessons, but for want of 
that excitement which would have 
arisen from explanatory lectures, my 
studies were deprived of the interest 
necessary to make a lasting impression 
upon the mind, so that, after poring 
over Latin and French books for 
several years, I made comparatively 
little progress or real improvement, 
By degrees I became one of the first 
class in the school, and during the 
last year of my stay there I made 
rapid progress in my knowledge of the 
Latin and French, but most particu. 
larly in arithmetic and mathematics, 
in which I took more interest than in 
any other study, having an excellent 
tutor, Mr Keith, who published ‘ The 
Complete Arithmetician,’ and who 
fortunately took a particular liking 
to me, and employed me in play hours 
to work several of his sums, used in 
his book as examples. 

Just at this period (1792) an event 
happened which obliged me to leave 
school for ever, six or twelve months 
before I should otherwise have done so. 

A considerable mercantile house in 
the City failed to an enormous amount, 
and, as is generally the case, caused 
the failure of several others. The 
very large sum my father lost by their 
failure totally ruined him, and he 
became bankrupt. Thus I left school 
at the age of fourteen and a half years 
without the slightest prospect of 
getting any employment to support 
myself, and the wretched situation 
into which our family was thrown by 
this sad calamity rendered it very diffi- 
cult for my poor father to support me. 
The exertions he made in this eventful 
crisis were truly astonishing. From 
his perfect knowledge of mathematics 
and arithmetic he invented and pub- 
lished a book for calculating at sight 
all foreign exchanges, and which, for 
utility to the mercantile world, has 
never been surpassed. By the sale of 
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this he continued to support his family 
decently. 

When I was fifteen years of age a 
situation was found for me in a tea 
proker’s counting-house in Fenchurch 
Street, which, though accompanied by 
hardships and very trifling remunera- 
tio, could not, in the state of mis- 
fortune into which our family was 
reduced, be rejected. My salary was 
£20perannum. [shared half a truckle- 
bed in @ garret with an apprentice to 
the firm. I dined with the servants in 
the kitchen. Having been brought 
up in affluence, this was rather a 
heavy blow to my pride, but the cons 
sideration of my being no longer a 
burden or expense to my father 
enabled me to bear it with patience 
and fortitude, and the unceasing em- 
ployment in which I was occupied 
allowed me no time to brood over my 
miseries. The task I had to perform 
was tolerably severe. I kept seven 
books, and having made all the daily 
entries in them of purchase and sale 
of tea, coffee, and pepper, I made out 
the bills of parcels and accounts of 
sales and delivered them all myself to 
the respective parties at their houses 
in London. I also cleared the teas at 
the different East India Company’s 
warehouses, and have had in my 
pockets at the age of fifteen, in going 
to the India House to pay for teas, 
£32,000 at one time. My business 
usually employed me from six in the 
morning until eleven at night, and it 
was contrary to the order of my task- 
master that I should traverse the 
streets out of a run, unless impeded by 
passengers. At that time a general 
custom prevailed with tea brokers’ 
clerks who paid for teas, to take 
advantage of the price of East India 
Bonds by exchanging bank-notes for 
them when they were at a discount, 
and paying them to the company at 
par, and this negotiation added con- 
siderably to their investments. I 
soon found out this practice and 
adopted it. The first day’s profits 
gave me 10s., but not choosing to 
tako any advantage without due 
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authority, I mentioned the circum- 
stance to one of the partners on my 
return to the counting -house, who 
very generously gave me 2s. out of it 
and put the rest into his pocket, but, 
that I might not try such generosity 
in future, I abstained from making 
any similar speculations. 

This laborious occupation continued 
for about eighteen months, when one 
day in the winter, after having tra- 
versed the streets for several hours 
with a broken chilblain, caused by 
snow-water getting into my shoes, I 
returned to the counting-house, and 
was desired to run off to Piccadilly 
and other places (a distance there 
and back of about six miles). I ven- 
tured to request a short respite before 
I started, being greatly fatigued and 
in much pain; this request so aston- 
ished one of the partners in the firm 
above alluded to, who was a most 
passionate man, that in an ironical 
way he asked me if I thought I could 
accompany him as far as Monument 
Yard, where my uncle lived who 
recommended me to their service. 
I said, ‘‘ Certainly,” when he took me 
there and left me, informing my 
uncle that the young gentleman was 
tired and totally unable to execute a 
most trifling business, and therefore 
unfit for his service. Being heartily 
tired of that occupation, I rejoiced at 
this unexpected deliverance, and re- 
frained from stating facts to my uncle 
which might probably have procured 
for me a repetition of the dose, al- 
though I thought it likely he would 
in consequence put me down for a 
very idle fellow. 

Shortly after this, having recovered 
wind and limb, I was engaged by a 
Mr Mitchel, who wanted a good copy- 
ing clerk. He was an American 
merchant, living in Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, and my sole employment 
was to be there six hours in the day 
from 10 to 4, and copy letters in his 
books; the remuneration was to be 
commensurate with my deserts. The 
relief from my accustomed fatigue, 
which I experienced in this gentle- 
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man’s employ, induced me frequently 
to exclaim, ‘‘ This, surely, is too good 
to last long,” and so it happened ; 
for at the end of three months he 
told me he was much obliged to me 
for my able services, but was sorry to 
say he did not longer require them, 
as he was called suddenly off to 
America, and promised me his friend- 
ship if we ever met again, at the same 
time begging my acceptance of twenty 
guineas. I may truly say that I quitted 
his service with as much chagrin as I 
felt joy at my former release. 

By this time I was in my eighteenth 
year, and my regrets at being thrown 
out of employment, when I found 
myself quite competent to gain my 
own living, even increased by the 
recollection of the agreeable and easy 
situation I had just been deprived of. 
A good Providence, however, seemed to 
hang over me, and an opportunity soon 
afterwards occurred to provide for me, 
which could not have been anticipated. 

All my father’s connections being 
in the mercantile world, an employ- 
ment in some counting-house appeared 
to be the only prospect held out to 
me, although, it must be admitted, 
that did not offer any flattering hope 
of acquiring more than a moderate 
competency for the rest of my life. 
But the events at that time taking 
place showed by their results that 
we should never despair, and if we 
follow the straight course of honour 
and integrity, trusting to the inter- 
position of a good Providence, some 
cheering prospect will be raised to 
support our patience and reward our 
honest endeavours. 

Some years before my birth my 
mother was acquainted with a Mr and 
Mrs Domford and their family, who 
lived at Deptford; one of their sons, 
Josiah, had finished his education at 
Oxford, and had taken his degree as 
Master of Arts. This gentleman, who 
had by some means or other procured 
interest, and had obtained the high 
appointment of Commissary-General 
of Accounts in the West Indies, and 
being totally unacquainted with busi- 
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ness himself, was upon the look-oy 
for some person of ability and judy. 
ment to assist him in making th 
necessary arrangements for his office, 
in order that a regular system migh; 
be adopted and acted upon when he 
commenced his duties in the Weg 
Indies. The recollection of my father’s 
well-known abilities and experience, 
and the misfortunes he was _ then 
labouring under, induced Mr Domfon 
to apply to him for his assistance ani 
counsel. This offer was accepted, ani 
my father made very judicious arrange. 
ments and opened a set of special 
books for the service of the office of 
accounts, and the valuable assistanw 
he rendered in his new capacity 
secured him the friendship of the 
Commissary of Accounts. At length 
the time arrived for his departure for 
the West Indies (this was in the year 
1795). When my father proposed to 
him to take me as a clerk in his office, 
the proposal was objected to on ac. 
count of my age being only seventeen, 
but he offered to take my elder brother, 
who was twenty-one. This, however, 
could not be conceded, as he was at 
that time in business for himself in 
the same line as my father had been. 
Mr Domford sailed the latter end of 
the year 1795, in Admiral Christian's 
fleet, which, it is well-known, was one 
of the most unfortunate expeditions 
that ever sailed from the English 
shores. After being tossed about in 
the Channel by contrary winds for 
several weeks, the ship in which 
Mr Domford sailed, with many others, 
put back into Plymouth Harbour. 
His arrival being communicated to 
his friends, my father immediately 
set off for Plymouth, when he again 
urged Mr Domford’s consent to take 
me into his office. He, however, was 
inflexible in his determination t 
refuse the boon solicited, until he was 
stepping into the boat to leave Old 
England again, and alas for ever, when 
he said, “ Well, as you are so pressing 
for your son John, you may send 
him out to me at Barbados.” } This 
happened in the month of March 1796. 
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It may easily be imagined that, on 
my father’s return, this news produced 
intense sensations in all the family. 
Perhaps there never was a more united 
family than ours; the thought, there- 
fore, of breaking that chain of associa- 
tion which had subsisted all our lives 
(and which very naturally had been 
more firmly cemented since my father’s 
misfortunes) by extracting one of its 
links, created sensations of distress and 
grief almost equal to those caused 
by death. The climate of the West 
Indies, the great distance from home, 
the risks of the ‘sea—in short, every 
real or imagined danger was magnified 
by affectionate fear and apprehension, 
and for some days no preparation 
could be thought of. 

The constant exclamation was, 
“Poor John! He will never return 
to us.” My stock of clothes was as 
small as was consistent with common 
convenience, and I did not wish for 
more. A very few guineas formed the 


extent of my treasury. 
In a fortnight after the eventful 


summons everything was prepared, 
and a passage secured on board the 
ship John and Thomas, 400 tons, 
Captain Cook. A few days sufficed 
to take leave of such relations as lived 
in the neighbourhood of London, and 
at the expiration of the third week 
I bid a long adieu to my beloved 
family amidst prayers offered up for 
my safety out and home again. And 
these prayers were heard. On the 
10th of April 1796 I embarked on 
board the John and Thomas at Ports- 
mouth for Barbados. She was a very 
fine ship and @ fast sailer. A suspen- 
sion of hostilities having previously 
taken place between this country 
and France, we sailed without any 
other ship or convoy in company ; 
and I was the only passenger, so that 
I had full time for reflection upon the 
present, past, and future: the novelty 
of my situation led me to more serious 
meditation than I ever before indulged 
in, and I found my mind in a state of 
tranquillity. 

For three days we kept the English 
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shores in sight, but when we passed 
the Lizard and lost sight of land, when 
we passed out into the open sea and 
saw nothing all around us but the 
immeasurable ocean, I cannot describe 
my feelings: they certainly were not 
sufficiently in unison with those of my 
only two companions, the Captain and 
Chief Mate, to unbosom myself to 
them. I felt, however, the want of an 
associate, and as I could not properly 
converse with the Captain upon matters 
in which I felt the deepest interest, 
I determined to talk with him upon 
those concerning his own profession, 
and found him very communicative 
and obliging. I told him I had a 
great desire to study the nautical 
science, and he kindly lent me his 
book upon those subjects and a spare 
quadrant. By these helps I was, in 
a@ few days, able to take an observa- 
tion, and, during the principal part of 
the voyage, I worked the ship’s way 
regularly, and was not a little proud 
to find my reckoning more correct 
than the Mate’s, and nearly as correet 
as the Captain’s. 

I found the study of navigation 
particularly pleasing, as I was enabled 
daily to apply my knowledge of it 
and appreciate its effects, and certainly 
most remarkable it is that by its 
means we are capable of ascertaining 
to a certainty in what precise spot of 
the trackless ocean the ship is sailing, 
day after day in a long voyage. This 
amusement, however, it may be sup- 
posed, did not occupy any consider- 
able portion of my time. After having 
acquired the principles of navigation, 
and the Captain having a large and 
beautiful chart of Martinique, to which 
island I was destined to go after 
leaving Barbados, it soon occurred to 
me that I should like to copy this chart 
for my dear father; and although, 
at another time and in other circum- 
stances, I should have found it a most 
tedious task, the association of ideas 
connected with its execution rendered 
it a most pleasing employment, and 
by steady perseverance for about 
four hours a day I made a facsimile of 
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it in three weeks. Some time after- 
wards I sent this chart from Martinique 
(entrusting it to the charge of a noble 
lord who was going to England, but 
who did not prove of a noble nature ; 
for, although he arrived safe, the 
chart never came to hand). 

In about a fortnight after we left 
the Lizard Point we passed Madeira, 
but at too great a distance to form 
any idea of it beyond its general out- 
line; in parts it appeared very 
mountainous. Another week brought 
us to the 30th of April, and about 
half-way to the West Indies. On 
that day I was eighteen, and the 
circumstances under which I was then 
placed, contrasted with those of 
previous years, created strong and 
very interesting recollections, and, 
although all my family and friends 
were 1500 miles off and could not 
impart the customary congratulations, 
in my mind’s eye I saw them all, and 
received them all. 

We had now got into the trade 
winds which invariably blow across 
the Atlantic, and little remained for 
the sailors to do in working the ship. 
The unused sails were set, the halyards 
belayed, the helm generally fixed and 
deserted, and the ship sailed by herself 
right before the wind. There was 
nothing to excite apprehension or 
even interest during the next fortnight 
beyond the conviction that we were 
nearing our port every minute at the 
rate of 4 to 5 knots an hour. Upon 
approaching the islands, however, it 
fell calm, and during its continuance 
I took an opportunity of going out 
in the jolly-boat for the purpose of 
taking a representation of the ship, 
which the Captain, who was part 
owner of it, was very anxious to 
obtain. This I accomplished. The 
calm lasted but a short time, and we 
again made way, and on the 29th of 
May the man at the mast had called 
out, “‘ Land.” There is a certain 
magic in the word (when vociferated 
from the mast-head of a ship that 
had been sailing over 3000 miles of 
sea) to those who had not seen land 
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for six weeks, of a most potent nature, 
It calms all apprehension of danger, 
it revives the spirits, it engendes 
pleasing hopes, and almost cures seq. 
sickness; the latter, however, was 
very rarely felt by me in any of my 
voyages. The land seen proved, on 
the following day, to be Barbados, 
In the evening we had neared the 
island sufficiently to observe objects 
plainly through the telescope, and 
early on the morning of the 27th we 
were close inshore. The first senss- 
tion that struck me was the extra. 
ordinary sweet and aromatic scent 
that regaled my olfactory nerves; it 
was delicious. Next the outlandish 
appearance of the cocoa-nut and cab- 
bage and plantation trees, the half. 
naked negroes, all the houses without 
chimneys ; in short, everything I saw 
was noveland interesting and delightful. 

We landed at Carlisle Bay, Bridge. 
town, about ten o’clock, and I imme. 
diately went to the quarters of the 
Commissary of Accounts, in the per. 
fect assurance that I should be greeted 
with the hand of friendship and at 
once installed into an office in which 
I determined to prove myself an 
acquisition. I was ushered into a 
large room, at one end of which sat 
Mr Domford, the chief; near him was 
his deputy, and at the other tables 
two or three clerks, all dressed in the 
uniform of the office. Upon my name 
being announced to Mr Domford, he 
rose and said, ‘‘ Your name is Panter, 
I believe, and you are the young man 
who is engaged as a clerk in my 
office ?”” to which I assented. “ Oh,” 
said he, “we shall not have any 
occasion for your services here, but 
you may go to Martinique, and stop 
there until we arrive”; and so he 
bowed me out. This came upon me 
like a thunderbolt ; I-was half inclined 
to use remonstrances, but I recollected 
the effect of it on a former occasion, 
and silently retired. When I got into 
the street the full force of my forlom 
situation struck me: without any 
friend in a foreign land, and without 
money to convey me to another 
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equally foreign, and where I should 
be equally friendless and without any 
means of support, and to this place 
I was sent out to remain for an in- 
definite period ; for I was not even told 
when the department would be there. 
These circumstances caused a bitter- 
ness of heart which I never felt until 
then, and I considered at that time, 
and still do consider, that Domford’s 
conduct to me, in that instance, was 
cruel in the extreme. 

In my distress I sought out the 
Captain and told him my tale; he 
proved a friend in need, and informed 
me that his ship was bound to Mar- 
tinique the next morning, and that 
he would with pleasure take me there 
without further charge: thus, one-half 
my troubles were at once ended, but 
how to subsist when I got there was 
a problem I could not solve; how- 
ever, | trusted that He who had pro- 
tected me hitherto would not forsake 
me, and I endeavoured to bear with 
fortitude whatever fate awaited me: 
we accordingly left Barbados next 
morning, and after two days’ sail 
arrived off Martinique. This island is 
much more mountainous than Bar- 
bados, and generally in a more ad- 
vanced state of cultivation. The 
extreme novelty of a first view of an 
island in the torrid zone was in some 
degree abated, but still there were 
many objects that called for increased 
admiration. The lofty mountains 
towering up in rough and broken 
crags, the termination line of cultiva- 
tion and the great extent of desolation 
above it, the clouds passing below 
the summits—all this was still quite 
new to me, and I gazed at the prospect 
with interest and delight, though not 
unmixed with dismal forebodings ; 
for I was about to be put ashore on 
an island without money, or friends 
from whom I could procure it. Im- 
pressed and most troubled with these 
reflections, we entered Fort Royal 
Harbour, Martinique. 

Upon landing I walked about the 
town for some time, when it recurred 
to my recollection that I had heard 
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of an old schoolfellow of mine, with 
whom I had been intimate about five 
years before, having some appoint- 
ment in Martinique; doubts, how- 
ever, arose in my mind as to whether 
he was alive, whether he lived there, 
or was at St Pierre, which is the 
principal town of Martinique (about 
twenty miles from Port Royal). At 
all events I determined to inquire 
where Mr John Martyn lived. Mar- 
tinique is a French colony, and nobody 
was to be seen about the streets but 
negroes and coloured people, all of 
whom were French. I addressed a 
mulatto man, but so little did I retain 
of the knowledge of the French lan- 
guage that I had much difficulty in 
asking so simple a question. How- 
ever, I contrived to make myself 
understood ; his reply was to me like 
an electric shock. 

“Eh! on demande Monsieur Martyn, 
si, ga demeure en grande maison la bas 
la.”’ 

** Mais, mon ami, dans quelle rue 
est-ce-qu’il vive ?” 

“* Je ne sais pas nom de rue la ; mais 
tournez @ gauche, et puis a droit, et 
demandez. Tout le monde sait Monsieur 
Martyn.” 

We parted: buoyed up by hope, 
I followed the direction given me, and 
after another inquiry I found myself 
before a low but very large house. 
I had certain misgivings about my 
reception, but, on entering it, I very 
soon saw a tall gentleman dressed 
‘ cap-d-pie’ in muslin. It was Martyn, 
who recognised me instantly and 
exclaimed, “‘My dear Panter, how 
happy I am to see you! where did 
you come from? England? And 
arrived half an hour ago, well! You 
have arrived very @ propos; I have a 
ball tonight, and I recollect of old you 
are a famous dancer; come upstairs and 
I'll show you your room, where I hope 
you will find yourself comfortably fixed 
for a month or two at the least.” 

Words cannot describe my feelings 
at that moment. Gratitude to God 
for so signal an instance of inter- 
position in my favour, and thanks to 
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my benefactor for his well-timed 
hospitality and friendship, created 
emotions too strong for utterance, 
and, almost, for endurance. He showed 
me two large rooms elegantly furnished 
‘en suite,’ a sitting-room and _ bed- 
room, told me I was at home, and 
that he should order Quaco to attend 
my orders. I told him my intention 
to return to the ship for my clothes, 
when he said he would send for them, 
and that as for dresses in the evening 
(opening a large, furnished wardrobe), 
“here you will find all sorts and sizes, 
and can fit yourself out.” To use a 
common phrase, I knew not whether 
I stood upon my head or my heels ; 
the sudden transition from anticipated 
misery to ease and luxury appeared 
like a dream, and I questioned myself 
more than once if it was a reality. 
I had, however, very soon a solid 
argument to prove it, being called 
down to partake of an elegant cold 
collation, comprising various sorts of 
delicacies, wines, and strange and 
delicious fruits, to all which I did 
ample justice. 

In the evening the ball and supper 
were conducted upon a magnificent 
scale. There were above fifty ladies 
and as many gentlemen, and being 
introduced as Mr Martyn’s particular 
friend, just arrived from England, 
much attention was paid me, and I 
think I improved more in talking 
French that evening (for all the ladies 
were French) than during any three 
months at school. 

I have before observed that my 
stock of clothes was but small, and I 
now found it necessary to increase it, 
as well as to purchase sundry articles 
more suited to a hot climate than 
those I had brought from home, but 
this I was unable to do for want of 
cash: necessity, therefore, obliged 
me to inform my friend of the low 
state of my finances until my pay 
became due. This hint was sufficient ; 
he took me into his private room, and, 
opening a large drawer quite full of 
loose Jois (a Joi is a gold coin worth 
£1, 17s. 4d.), he took up a handful 
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and, asking me if that was enough, 
told me not to count them, but put 
them in my pocket. Surely, thought 
I, this man must be in possession of 
Aladdin’s lamp or the philosopher's 
stone, or else he must have a most 
splendid situation; however, with 
many thanks, I took five and returned 
him the rest, and was enabled to repay 
the debt about six weeks afterwards. 
It would be tedious and unnecessary 
to recount the various parties I joined 
during my three weeks’ stay at my 
friend’s hospitable mansion, where | 
was regaled like a prince. One party, 
however, I must not forget to mention, 
which was at a dinner given by the 
Commanding Officer of the garrison, 
Colonel Cameron of the 79th, after. 
wards Sir Allan Cameron. He had 
raised that regiment at his own 
expense in Scotland, and no fewer 
than eleven Camerons, his relations, 
were Officers in it. Upon my intro- 
duction to the Colonel, he gave me 4 
Scotch shake of the hand which very 
nearly squeezed the blood out of my 
finger-ends. The party was numerous 
(about twenty-four), and the dinner 
and wines excellent, but, during the 
whole repast, two Scotch bagpipers 
paced the room, round and round the 
table, and created such a stunning 
noise that it was very difficult to hear 
anybody speak. I, unluckily, showed 
by my looks some impatience at what 
I considered a most barbarous in- 
trusion, upon which a hint was given 
by some means at the table, and those 
bagpipers came, one on each side of 
me, blowing and playing with all their 
might, and they literally bothered me 
entirely. During dinner a great deal 
of wine was drunk, and upon the 
removal of the cloth, full-sized glasses 
of brandy, rum, gin, and noyeau were 
handed round for each person to take 
one, after which the President said: 
“Gentlemen, you know my rule, 
thirteen bumpers, and then every man 
does as he pleases.” I observed that 
five of the glasses emptied a bottle, 
and I fortunately prevailed upon 
Martyn to intercede for me, and was 
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excused from this appalling sentence 
of death to me. The first captain in 
the regiment was the Colonel’s eldest 
gon, @ youth of the same age as my- 
self, and so accustomed had he been 
to large potations of claret, that he 
took, with the rest, the quantity 
prescribed, and afterwards, to my 
great surprise, walked arm in arm 
with me down the hill to the town 
quite steadily. 

After living in this style of luxury 
for three weeks, during which time I 
felt not the slightest annoyance from 
the climate, save the stings of the 
mosquitoes, which quite disfigured me 
for a time, as they usually do all new- 
comers, I received a letter, addressed 
for me at the post office, summoning 
me to St Pierre, where Mr Domford 
had arrived and established his office. 
Accordingly I took my leave of Martyn, 
with proper acknowledgments of his 
great kindness and liberality, and pro- 
ceeded to join my office at St Pierre. 

The house in which Mr Domford 
had fixed his office was the largest 
and handsomest in the Grande Rue, 
and belonged to a Madame Tone, who 
occupied the ground floor herself. 
The room selected for the clerks’ office 
was at the top of the house, looking 
out upon the leads or roof. There, 
then, I was inducted, and took my 
seat at the desk accordingly. The 
office hours were from nine in the 
morning until three in the afternoon : 
in the room were the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Accounts, Mr Dalzell, and 
two clerks besides myself. The busi- 
ness I had to transact consisted of 
examining and certifying the accuracy 
of. the public accounts, and copying 
letters and other documents. After 
what I had been accustomed to, this 
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was to me merely an amusement, and, 
as no fault was found with me, I 
concluded my duties were satisfactorily 
performed. I entered about the 20th 
June 1796, and was informed my pay 
would commence on the 25th March 
previous, at the rate of 7s. 6d. per 
day, an allowance also of lodging 
money, two dollars a week, a daily 
ration of provisions, and a small 
modicum of fuel and candles. I had, 
therefore, nearly three months’ pay 
to receive, which, I need not say, 
came in very opportunely not only to 
enable me to defray current expenses, 
but also to purchase the official 
uniform which I was required to 
wear: a scarlet coat with blue collar 
and cuffs, white waistcoat and trousers, 
and a cockade in the hat, and I was 
informed I must wear powder in my 
hair. 
Hostilities having been resumed 
between England and France almost 
before I reached the West Indies, an 
expedition under Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie was sent out there, and arrived 
about the period I entered into the 
office. Everything, in consequence, 
became exceedingly dear. I had great 
difficulty in procuring a decent lodging 
upon any terms. At last I fixed upon 
@ small room about 8 feet by 10 feet, 
furnished with a very poor truckle- 
bedstead, a table, chair, and washing- 
stand, for which I paid half a dollar or 
2s. 4d. a night; my breakfast cost 
2s. 4d. more, and I could get no 
dinner under 4s. 8d., making 9s. 4d. 
a day. It is obvious, therefore, that 
I could uot save a fortune at that 
rate ;" in fact, as I resolved to appor- 
tion my} expenses to my means, I 
frequently went without dinner, and 
by that means made both ends meet. 


It is pleasant to be able to record that the writer continued successfully to 
make both ends meet. By his honesty and capacity for hard work he managed, 
indeed, to save a modest fortune, and to found a family whose descendants 
regard with affection his memory and with some entertainment the manuscript 
of which the above is an extract. 





To the officers, newly commissioned 
into the Royal Engineers, the year 
1926 seemed to mark the beginning of 
the dullest epoch of our military his- 
tory. There would obviously never 
again be a need for soldiers. There 
was no money for training or equipping 
soldiers. In fact, there were no sol- 
diers; they were all represented by 
flags. Our pay had been cut by two 
bob a day. The country was plastered 
with notices saying ‘Safety First’; 
and one way and another we felt we 
were rather superfluous. It was not 
therefore surprising that many of us 
fell an easy prey to our elders and 
betters who urged us to take to 
diversions afloat. Boats seemed to 
offer healthy recreation at a lesser 
price than racing motor cars, horses, 
or aeroplanes. There were even some 
paragons of World War I. who in- 
sisted that there was military value 
to be had from boats; and that if we 
stuck to them diligently we should all 
become generals. 

Indeed, one such slave-driver coerced 
four of us down to the Medway and 
planted us in a clinker-built four. In 
this we worked like galley slaves 
every afternoon in rain, snow and 
sleet until we were promoted to some- 
thing lighter and faster. Tiger, at 
stroke, knew the score, having been 
at a rowing school. John at two and 
Clem at three had done it before ; 
but I regret to say that until the bitter 
end I remained ‘“ Bow, you're late.” 
After many practices the slave-driver 
produced a cox for us. He was not 
the lightest man in the boat. Accord- 
ing to the rowers his principal qualifi- 
cation for cox was that he was the 
laziest. He was soon known as The 
Drone. 

One day in the early summer The 
Drone took us for an indecently long 
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paddle. We had the wind against Boge 
one way and the tide against us on 1 
A : ownec 
the way back. The wind against the waa oh 
tide in the Medway makes the water | 
. . remar 
rough, and Admiralty tugs fussing He he 
round the dockyard gates make it Sheern 
rougher. We were all wet, tired, and une 
rather cross as we approached the boat. with 1 
house. The Drone called out, “ Give there. 
her ten.” This so infuriated Tiger poy 
that he dived overboard. The rest of - 
us followed his example. The Drone od 
was thus poorly placed. He could father 
not conveniently follow suit as he ry 
had omitted to take the precaution of his ye 
changing his clothes, and still wor stoppi 
his uniform and Sam Browne belt. So ll 
Luckily for him our better feelings dite 
prevailed after a healthy immersion abs 4 
in cold water. We rescued him almost or 
apoplectic with rage. Later we won aie 
a race in three consecutive regattas, a o 
thus demonstrating that drones have om, 
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All this time John and I wer fact, | 
plotting a conspiracy against the rest fell as 
of the rowing fraternity. We wer In 
negotiating the purchase of a sailing i 
dinghy. She was a 12-foot clinker § j. de 
built boat, with a lug-sail and ‘ K 54’ fy... 
in one corner of it. She was lying eens 
upside down in an Admiralty shed in ee 
Gillingham. An elderly A.B., whose on 
duties kept him on the jetty there, § ,_. 
used to help us scrape and paint her. § ) 5) 
He even procured a can of anti-fouling § , ja 
paint. We asked him what we owed splas 
him for it. We had each given 6 fy. 
month’s pay for K 54, so we did not § 4 
let our consciences get the better of roe 


us when he said, “‘ That there won't 


cost you gentlemen nuffink. When om 
Their Lordships pynts the funnel of ‘ahi 
one of them bleeding ships” (indi- my 
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And we” (indicating himself) “ ’as 
to scripe it off arterwards.” He spat 
reflectively and murmured that a 
pint of mild and bitter was better 
than any number of gallons of paint. 

John knew about dinghy - sailing. 
He came of a family who had all 
owned boats and yachts at Chatham 
and elsewhere. His father had had a 
remarkable adventure in about 1900. 
He had sailed his yacht down to 
Sheerness one afternoon and rowed 
ashore in the dinghy to have dinner 
with his brother, who was stationed 
thee. He had changed into Mess 
dress ashore and attended an hilarious 
guest night. This party, like many 
another, had lasted late, and John’s 
father decided that the quickest way 
back to his bunk was to row out to 
his yacht in his Mess dress without 
stopping to change into sailing rig. 
So he jangled down the slippery jetty 
in his red coat and his spurs, and got 
into the dinghy. The night was dark 
and the riding-light of the yacht 
looked close enough. But the wind 
was strong and the tide off Sheerness 
runs like the devil. He rowed and 
rowed and made no headway. In 
fact, he made leeway, till at length he 
fell asleep. 

In the cold dawn, in the grey North 
Sea, an old sea-dog stamped the 
bridge of a coaster. A look-out drew 
his attention to a speck in the dis- 
tance. In all his years at sea he had 
never beheld the like of what he now 
saw. A young officer of Her Majesty’s 


Army reclined peacefully asleep in a. 


bobbing dinghy. He wore his hat at 
& jaunty angle and there were a few 
splashes of water on his stiff white 
shirt. The story had a happy ending, 
and there is no doubt a moral, which 
the reader may devise for himself. 

Now that sort of adventure is not 
hard to come by; and I repeated a 
minor version of it in 1938. I sailed 
my yacht from Poole to Portsmouth. 
There was very little wind and it was 
§ slow passage. We got into Ports- 
mouth on the last of the flood at 
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about midnight. Seeing in the moon- 
light a number of yachts moored off 
a shipyard, we chucked the anchor 
over the side, tidied up everything, 
and lay down to sleep. In the early 
morning, just as it was getting light, 
I was vaguely conscious, through the 
clouds of sleep, of a curious noise. 
Click, click, click, click, click it went, 
and then stopped. I turned over 
uneasily, more asleep than awake, and 
heard a sound like shingle grating 
under the keel. There was no jolt or 
jerk. Next moment I was wide 
awake, brought to my senses and to 
my feet by a ‘whoop’—the well- 
known shriek of a destroyer’s siren. 
We were outside the harbour’s mouth 
drifting like a cork in a sluice, with 
the bows of a destroyer towering 
above us. It was easy to see what 
had happened. My anchor had fouled 
the chain of the ferry from Portsmouth 
to Gosport. The ferry-boat picks up 
a chain from the harbour’s bed, on 
which it winches its way from side to 
side. The click, click, click I had 
heard was the sound, reverberating up 
my own anchor -chain, of the ferry- 
boat picking up its chain. My anchor 
had been picked up too and, so to 
speak, bitten off and we were cast 
adrift. The noise of grating shingle 
I have often heard since. It seems 
to be caused by the fast-running tide 
rolling the shingle on the sea-bed in 
the mouth of the harbour. It is 
audible in a boat at any time during 
the ebb when the sea is calm just off 
Pompey Harbour. 

But that is all getting away from 
John’s and my dinghy in 1926. The 
date arranged for the first venture was 
Ist May. John was orderly officer, so 
Tiger, playing truant from his rowing, 
came with me on the maiden voyage. 
We executed some pretty manceuvres 
round the ships moored in the Medway. 
One of them was too pretty (or not 
pretty enough), for we upset the boat. 
I cannot recommend anyone to plunge 
into the Medway on Ist May. It is 
so cold that it takes your breath away. 
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Moreover, K 54 did not seem to be 
sufficiently buoyant to support us 
both. We gasped for breath and trod 
water in turns. First Tiger sank, then 
I did. An officer shouted from the 
deck of one of the ships— 

** Are you chaps all right ? ” 

Tiger replied, “‘ Yes ; we like it.” 

We swirled down the river round 
the bend by Upnor. A motor launch 
appeared and circled us. Some shark 
aboard asked what we would pay to 
be rescued. ‘Tiger’s Scottish instincts 
came to the fore. He conducted the 
bargain with masterly skill. For ten 
bob, it was agreed, we could be towed 
ashore. Two very bedraggled officers 
returned later to the Mess. 

But all our sailing was not a tax 
upon our guardian angel. We gradu- 
ally learnt and became proficient, and 
had the most wonderful days in the 
swatchways and creeks of the Thames 
Estuary. At last these happy days 
ended. Tiger went to West Africa 
and John and I went to India. After 
six years of ‘ the Shiny ’ I came home 
and bought a boat at Aldeburgh. 
She was a centre-board cabin cruiser 
called Vera. She was very slow, but 
comfortable to live in. The fastest 
passage she ever made was from 
Ipswich to Tilbury in two and a half 
hours. She did this on a railway 
truck. 

At that time I was King of a fort 
on the banks of the Thames opposite 
Tilbury. It had been used at the 
beginning of the century as a sub- 
marine mining establishment and there 
was a possible mooring nearby. At 
low tide there was visible on the fore- 
shore a block of iron, about the size of 
@ cart-wheel and a foot thick. There 
was a ring in the middle, and it seemed 
to me it would make a good mooring 
if only it could be got out into deep 
water. I consulted my learned brother 
officers. They shook their heads and 
talked of floating cranes. I made 
friends with a tugmaster in Gravesend. 
He told me to meet him in a pub on 
Friday night. There I was introduced 
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to a ‘freeman of the river.’ He wag 
what you might call an amphibious 
gipsy. He could neither read nor 
write, and he pronounced his ‘ W’s’ ag 
Sam Weller did. Te offered to move 
my iron block; which he did in g 
most ingenious way. At low tide he 
brought a rowing-boat about the size 
of a whaler to the scene. He tied a 
piece of chain of exactly the correct 
length between the ring on the block 
and the stem of his whaler. As the 
tide rose the chain gradually came 
vertically up from the block to the 
whaler. He and I sat on the transom 
of the whaler. To my surprise the f 
block was lifted off the river-bed by [ 
the buoyancy of the whaler. A minute [7 
boy, about six years old, then rowed 
us to the mooring-place. As the tide F 
fell the iron block settled on the Ff 
bottom. We lengthened the chain and 
secured @ buoy. Vera was moored to 
this buoy, on and off, for about a year. 

Gravesend is a good place to keep — 
a boat. If you want to go for an 
afternoon’s sail the tide is bound to 


suit you, up-stream or down. If you 
want to cruise there is no_ better 
starting-place than the London River. 
Then you can go up to London in 


your own boat. I went to a theatr 
in London once by boat. It was an 
important occasion, so I started the F 
day before to make sure of getting F 
there in time. The tempo of soldiering 
was different then ! 

A young man grows out of his boats 
as a child grows out of his shoes, and F 
in 1937 I bought an old six-metre at 
Pin Mill. This was something like 6 
boat. In the lightest air she would 
ghost up against the tide. In a heavy 
sea and a stiff breeze she would go te 
windward under a small trysail. Her 
name was Whimbrel—a kind of curlev 
—and she was the perfect young man’s 
boat. I learnt (and it is not immedi 
ately obvious) that owning a car doe 
not make yachting easier. If you 
own both, what happens is this: you 
motor from, say, Aldershot to Ports: 
mouth. You then sail to Newhaven 
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and find it is Sunday evening and you 
must be home on Monday morning ; 
so you return by train. The result is 
that you are in one place, your boat 
is in another, and your car in a third. 
It costs a fortune to reunite them. 
It is much cheaper to go to your boat 
by train. The most lavish expenditure 
in taxis is far cheaper than a car of 
your own. 

In August 1938 I entered Whimbrel 
for the races at Cowes. The week in 
question fitted conveniently between 
two spasms of military manceuvres. 
But it did not leave us much time to 
get there. On the previous Saturday 
we telephoned to an official at the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. He seemed 
worried. ‘* Were we aware,” he asked, 
“that only two paid hands were 
allowed ?”’ We replied that we hadn’t 
a clue; we were only two amateurs 
all told. “‘ Where are you speaking 
from?” queried the official. We 


explained that we were at Chatham. 
He said very solemnly, “ Your race 
begins at ten o’clock on Monday. 


You'll have to hurry.” We said we 
couldn’t agree with him more, and 
rang off. 

We dashed down to the boat in a 
taxi, bundled our gear on board, and 
hoisted every sail we had. We sailed 
in light airs for forty hours without 
ceasing, crossed the start-line dead on 
time, throwing the remains of break- 
fast over the side as we did so. 

My companion for this regatta was 
another subaltern, called Paddy. He 
was a good helmsman and a better 
cook. But he was very tired after a 
long night watch. So sleepy was he, 
in fact, that he fell asleep at the helm 
and we ran aground. This ruled us 
out of the race, but he retrieved his 
misdemeanour by a brilliant discovery. 
He found that if he put on two Board 
of Trade life-jackets he could swim 
with the anchor. Since then I have 
practised this stratagem frequently. 
If you cannot get off the ‘ putty’ by 
orthodox means you often can like 
this: you don two life-jackets and 
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swim with the anchor into deep water, 
where you drop it. The crew pull on 
the anchor-chain and off you come ! 

In parenthesis I should say that — 
yacht-racing is spoilt for me by the 
money prizes. It reduces the sport to 
a business. The owner spends much 
money in silk sails, patent winches 
and the services of the best possible 
hands, and he needs the money prize 
to help with his expenses. On the 
other side of the medal the yacht 
clubs offer big prizes to attract big 
entries. Big entries of beautiful yachts 
bring crowds to watch the races, and 
the town sponsoring the regatta does 
@ roaring trade. As an alternative 
I suggest that the prizes be cases of 
whisky or hogsheads of wine. All the 
advantages would follow in big entries 
and big crowds. And when the races 
were over a good time would be had 
by all. (The teetotal winners could 
give their prizes away or barter them 
for asses’ milk-cum-water.) There 
would stilt be a great incentive to 
win, but it would all be much more 
light-hearted. 

However, in spite of the money 
prizes we succeeded in having a most 
enjoyable week’s sport. Whimbrel 
could hold her own to windward, but 
we used to fall back on the leg with a 
free wind. The rich men would hoist 
great spinnakers and parachute jibs 
while we rigged up a trysail on a boat- 
hook as the next best thing. We were 
never really in the running, but we 
were not always last. 

Paddy performed another acrobatic 
feat before the week was over. We 
were completely becalmed one evening 
after a race. While the tide was with 
us we drifted happily towards our 
mooring; but as slack water ap- 
proached it was clear that unless we 
could accelerate our progress we should 
have to anchor. This would leave us 
some way from our mooring where 
the dinghy lay with all the surplus 
gear we had discarded in the morning 
to lighten the ship. The surplus gear 
included a pair of now much-wanted 
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paddles. At Paddy’s suggestion we 
dived overboard, each with a rope 
tied round the waist. In this way we 
towed Whimbrel nearly half a mile. 

With his unconquerable mind Paddy 
deserved a better fate than he got; 
for he was captured at St Valery in 
1940. He made a brilliant escape, 
only to be killed in an air raid on 
Gibraltar, made by the French in 
reprisal for Dakar. 

Shortly after Cowes week I found 
myself in Dover, bound for Teignmouth, 
and with no crew. I walked into the 
town to buy some food. At the side 
of the road I saw three young men. 
Their shabby clothes and sunburnt 
faces betrayed them as yachtsmen. 
My appearance betrayed me too. We 
conversed on the weather. One of 
them asked me if I were going west- 
wards. I said I was. It turned out 
that the three of them had a boat in 
which there was only room for two. 
One of them offered to sail with me. 
He was an Oxford don. He said he 
could do ‘The Times’ crossword 


puzzle in five minutes. At Weymouth 
I rowed ashore and bought a copy of 


‘The Times.’ He solved the puzzle 
while I fried two eggs. That cannot 
have taken more than ten minutes ; 
though it is now so long since I have 
been trusted with an egg that I forget 
how long it takes to fry one. 

As we approached Teignmouth a 
tramp steamer emerged. We had 
been advised to take a pilot to get 
into the estuary; and a pilot rather 
conveniently left the tramp steamer 
in @ motor-boat at the psychological 
moment. We hailed him, and he came 
aboard. He took the tiller, sailed into 
the harbour, and rounded us up on to 
a buoy in the fast tideway with a skill 
that was beautiful to watch. Whimbrel 
was, he said, the first sailing-boat he 
had handled for forty-three years, 
and it was a pleasure. Let all amateur 
seamen remember that they are but 
amateurs. 

When we returned to Chatham we 
had an encounter with the police. 
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After a long and tiring passage we 
rowed ashore in the dinghy at the 
Dockyard Steps. We were both un. 
shaved, dirty beyond belief, and rather 
haggard from the cares of navigation, 
It so happened that as we walked 
through the dockyard the whistle 
blew and the dockyard mateys, hun. 
dreds of them, came streaming out of 
the workshops. They, too, were tired, 
dirty, and unshaven after a long 
nightshift, and we all thronged through 
the gates together. To a less observant 
man than the policeman on the gate 
we all looked alike. But he saw at 
once that we were not dockyard 
mateys and, stepping up to me, he 
said, ‘“‘ What’s your trouble, brother ?” 
We explained ourselves and he let us 
through. There were no forms, no 
passes, nothing. He had shown a 
perfect understanding in recognising 
us and in cross-questioning us. In his 
address he would not have given 
offence—whether we had been riveting 
apprentices or two admirals on the 
spree. People say our police are 
wonderful. They are more than that: 
they are human. 

Although the most enjoyable diver- 
sions occur in blue water, one occasion- 
ally goes afloat miles from the sea. 
We were once ordered to dismantle a 
boat bridge on one of the rivers of 
the Vale of Peshawar and rebuild it 
across one of the other rivers. My 
company commander decided that 
the best plan would be to load all the 
superstructure of the bridge on to 
the boats, float them down to the 
confluence of the two rivers, and then 
warp them up the bank of the other 
river to where the bridge had to be 
assembled. Half a company of sepoys 
was allotted to this task. I was put 
in charge. The boats were fiat- 
bottomed, about forty feet long and 
eight feet wide. There were twelve or 
fifteen of them and the whole trip 
took ten days. It was in the cold 
weather and one can hardly imagine 
anything more agreeable. All day we 
practised our watermanship. In the 
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evening we tied up to the bank, un- 
loaded our tents, and went in pursuit 
of duck and snipe while dinner was 
being cooked. 

We had only two cares. One was 
to start punctually each morning ; 
the other was the navigation. The 
subadar overcame both with great in- 
genuity. The first—the difficulty over 
punctuality—was occasioned by the 
absence of clocks or watches. My 
watch, the only one between the lot of 
us, was immersed in water and stopped 
on the first day. Thereafter, at the 
subadar’s instigation, the plan we 
adopted was as follows: As soon as 
| I woke up I blew my whistle loudly. 
. The bugler woke up and sounded the 
‘Reveille.’ It was then deemed six 
o’clock—or perhaps it was five o’clock ; 
I forget. As soon as breakfast was 
cooked the cook told the bugler to 
blow ‘“‘ Come to the cook-house door, 
boys.” It was then deemed seven 
o'clock. When breakfast was over 
the subadar told the bugler what to 
blow and when, and we started 


punctually at 0800 hrs. H.M.T. (Home- 


Made Time). If I were a dictator I 
should adopt this practice in my own 
country. 

The navigation was difficult because 
of the shoals in the river. When 
boats ran aground, which happened 
frequently, there were delays in getting 
them afloat again, besides the risk of 
loss of equipment. First, we tried a 
pilot boat with a leadsman. That did 
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not work. The motive power was 
mere drift down-stream, and the pilot 
could not turn back to try elsewhere 
when the water began to get shallow. 
The lead-line only served to give 
warning before the bump. It did not 
prevent it. 

The subadar’s system was to have a 
pilot sepoy. We painted a blue band 
round the naked waist of a sepoy. 
He waded or swam ahead of the fleet. 
If ever the blue band showed above 
water level the fleet anchored till he 
found a channel. The pilot sepoy 
had to be a Sikh; for then he could 
enjoy the tot of rum for which his 
rather chilly duties qualified him. 
Pilot sepoy became a popular job 
with the Sikhs. 

The great joy in these boating 
excursions in India was that no one 
was seasick. I am never seasick in 
my own boat. I am too busy to have 
time for such things. But in another’s 
boat or in a steamer I can seldom 
face my meals with equanimity. Even 
a steamship office in London makes me 
feel queer. A fortune awaits the 
doctor who finds the cure. I mentioned 
this the other day, when feeling like 
death, to a Surgeon - Lieutenant 
R.N.V.R. in a cross-channel steamer. 
He promptly replied, “I know the cure. 
But I can’t make a fortune out of it.” 

** What is it ?” I asked. 

“The best cure for seasickness,” 
he said, “is to sit under a tree.” 

And with that no one can argue. 











THE A.G.E. 


BY ROBERT MORRISON. 


Wars come, and wars—praise the 
Lord !—go, but one and all they leave 
behind them fresh legacies of obscure 
groups of letters and incomprehensible 
abbreviations. ‘“‘Q.M.G.” has a long 
and respectable history; ‘“ R.T.O.” 
achieved immortality in World War I. ; 
““M.O.” is known even outside the 
army; and the “D.A.D.” species, 
with infinitely varied terminal letters, 
is as the rabbit of Australia. Through 
constant use so familiar do they 
become that it is easy to forget the 
words that they signify. ‘S.S.O. 
What does that mean, 8.8.0.7?” I 
once heard a new officer inquire. 
“§.8.0. ? Why—it’s the 8.S.0.,” was 
the baffled reply. 

So it might be as well to make it 
clear at the beginning that A.G.E. 
stands for Assistant Garrison Engineer, 
who, as should be obvious, is a Sapper 
officer and an assistant to a Garrison 
Engineer. It is not often that they 
have any connection with a _ real 
garrison, a word which calls to mind 
such things as bastions and parallels, 
sieges and relieving columns, and 
they would very probably be quite 
upset if called upon to do any sapping. 
Nevertheless, their duties are as many 
as the pebbles of the beach, and like 
the poor they are always with us. 

On joining the army in India I 
found myself, without any preliminaries, 
posted as an A.G.E., and the G.E. (we 
may as well get used to the initials) 
was in charge of the construction of 
a very large permanent camp. My 
first duty was to design and construct 
the water-supply system, no mean 
task where 15,000 thirsty and often 
dirty men and their innumerable 
vehicles are to be dumped on desert 
sands, and I quickly discovered that 
the life of an A.G.E. is one of trials, 
errors, and occasional rewards. The 


rewards are bestowed only upon 
possessors of a senso of humour, 
After a day spent entirely among 
contractors who contracted only to 
seek profits, overseers who oversaw 
nothing but overlooked everything, 
storekeepers who kept their stores to 
themselves, and office babus who 
plagued me to return returns, I was 
tired of walking, hoarse with shouting, 
and my neck ached with the constant 
swelling with rage. In the comfort. 
able remoteness of time it all now 
seems very funny. 

My principal overseer was a Mr 
Macdonald, a very dark walnut in 
hue, five feet two inches in height, 
and thin almost to invisibility except 
in a strong light. No skirling pipes 
had grected his birth in Sleat, nor 
had his foot e’er trod the hills of 
Skye. He was, I believe, a Macdonald 
of Lahore. Poor little Macdonald, 
how he must have cursed my name! 
His natural inertia was abetted by 
the shortness of his legs, and I am 4 
fast walker. One day he accompanied 
me on an inspection of a six-inch main 
which was laid in a narrow, steep- 
sided trench two to three feet in 
depth. The overseer led the way, 
while I followed and fingered occasional 
joints, and we had not trudged very 
far before we surprised a lizard of 
impressive dimensions. It was over 
three feet long, with a fat body, 
podgy little legs, and a long, strong 
tail. 

“A dragon,” said Macdonald, stop- 
ping short. 

“Go on, man,” I urged. ‘Go on. 
It won’t harm you, and in any case 
it can hardly turn round in this.” 

He advanced with reluctant steps. 
The lizard scuttled on, too. 

I stooped and felt another joint, 
though my finger-tips tingled as I! 
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recollected that both cobras and kraits 
had been reported in the area. 

Macdonald advanced four yards and 
stopped. 

The lizard scurried on five yards 
and stopped. 

So we proceeded, the whole two 
miles, until at the end the lizard 
took the last slope at a run and 
vanished into the thorn scrub. Mac- 
donald removed his topoe and wiped 
his face. 

“Very timid creatures, these dr— 
lizards,” he said. 

Laying pipes is @ simple enough 
process at any time, and one would 
imagine that there would be few 
opportunities for those displays of 
crass ignorance that raise an engineer’s 
blood to boiling-point, and even fewer 
for the exercise of low cunning. But 
one would be mistaken. A pipe 
ordered to be buried safely a full 
foot deep and painted with a black 


| preservative can quite easily be thinly 
' coated on the top (or visible) side 


only with a watery-brown substance 
and hastily concealed beneath an 
inch or two of topsoil—provided it 
is done quickly. A remote stand- 
pipe, intended to serve the crew of 
a lonely gun-site, need not necessarily 
be connected to the main at all if 
there is any chance of the engineer’s 
forgetting to test it. And of course 
it would be foolish to waste time on 
attempts to remove the solidified 
jointing material and metal particles 
that persist in clogging new taps; 
why, they will run clean in time. 
There was no alternative but to 
examine and test everything myself. 
’ One day I was taking a short-cut 
through a section of the camp that 
had just been occupied by a large 
advance party, when a young subaltern 
hastened towards me from a long low 
building. 

“Excuse me, are you the G.E.?” 

Not being fussy about the omission 
of the preliminary qualifying “A.” 
I said that I was. 

“Oh, well then, the colonel would 
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like to have a word with you if you 
would come over to the Mess.” 

Now this was scarcely more than 
my twentieth day in the army and 
my tenth in uniform; I had never 
been in a Mess of any kind, and 
colonels were remote and awesome 
figures. As I followed I wondered 
whether I was correctly dressed, and 
whether I should salute on entering, 
and whether I was wrong in casually 
walking through occupied military 
lines. I solved one problem on reach- 
ing the outer door by removing my 
topee; one does not salute when 
uncovered. I knew that at least. 

“ Tho G.E., sir,” my guide introduced 
me to a number of officers who appeared 
to have just risen from breakfast. (I 
discovered in the course of time that 
regimental officers invariably address 
Sapper subalterns of the Works Services 
as ‘G.E.,” on the same principle as 
motorists who address all police con- 
stables as ‘“‘sergeant.”) The colonel 
was most genial. He asked questions 
about the work, sought information 
about the district, offered me coffee 
and a cigarette, and told me that 
they would be pleased to see me any 
time; in fact, would I consider 
myself an honorary member of the 
Mess. I thought this was all very 
grand. Eventually I rose to go. 

“I say, I expect it’s as laid down, 
and all that, but we only seem to 
have one tap to serve all the officers’ 
quarters. Rather a bit of a trek 
from one end, you know. I wonder 
whether you could ...?” 

Water was not plentiful; piping 
was very scarce; strict economy had 
been ordered. I should not have 
done, but I did give that colonel his 
extra tap, and it seemed good value 
for the lesson I had had. For be 
it known that the A.G.E., be he 
ever so new and lowly in rank, is a 

powerful figure in army life. He has 
valuable stores, corrugated sheets and 
nails, beams and planks, rope and 
paint and shovels, and even furniture. 
No infantry officer in his right mind 
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would cross the local Sapper chieftain. 
On the contrary, as I had just dis- 
covered. I was never again in awe 
of strange officers of any rank, but 
‘I kept out of their way by slinking 
round corners and stooping low in 
my excavations when they passed ; 
for it is often difficult to refuse polite 
requests for small and seemingly 
insignificant articles of utility. 

So in my efforts to avoid contact 
with importunate commanders my 
peregrinations became characterised 
by a high degree of evasiveness, but 
even so did not equal the evasiveness 
of my Mr Macdonald, whose verbal 
writhings and wrigglings when pressed 
reached hitherto unknown complexities. 
On one occasion we found a section of 
a trench flooded with water. 

Self: ‘* What’s this ?” 

Macdonald (inspecting, with sur- 
prise): ‘* Water.” 

Self (with restraint): ‘‘ Why ?.” 

Macdonald (brightly): ‘‘ There is a 
leak in the pipe.” 

Self (fairly calmly): ‘‘ Why ?” 

Macdonald (investigating): ‘‘ There 
is a Tee-piece here.” 

Self (less calmly): ‘‘ Why ?” 

Macdonald (helpfully): “It was 
put in.” 

Self (not calmly at all): “Way?” 

Macdonald (a side -track): ‘‘ The 
buildings were not finished.” 

Self (ominously): ‘‘ Well?” 

Macdonald: ‘So a. Tee only was 
put in.” 

Self: ‘“‘What are you talking 
about ?” 

Macdonald : “‘ Here is the Tee.” 

Self: “Is it plugged ?” 

Macdonald (avoiding the issue): 
“* Here is the Tee, where is the digging.” 

Self: “Is tr PLUGGED ?” 

Macdonald : “ It has been plugged.” 

Self (neck swelling): ‘ Is—rr— 
Now ?” 

Macdonald : ‘*‘ Someone has pinched 
the plug.” 

Self (under control, but only just) : 
“Why was there not a valve here ?”’ 

Macdonald: “The Tee is for the 
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bungalows, the bungalows are not 
built ; we have put in a Tee only.” 

Self (on the point of disintegration) ; 
““WuHy IS IT OPEN AND LEAKING? 
Go AND TURN IT OFF AT THE HEAD— 
AND RUN.” 

If this is read crescendo, with the 
final order rising to a hideous and 
piercing shriek of maddened rage, 
some resemblance to the actual scene 
may be created, but only faintly, 
The greatest of tragedians could 
not simulate my reddened, swelling 
neck. 

With the contractor a sore trial 
and Macdonald an exasperating burden 
I felt that higher authorities had no 
right to add to my troubles, as they 
frequently did. I was extremely 
pleased with myself once—and I even 
softened a little towards Macdonald— 
when we finished completely the water 
system of a small area exactly one 
day before the arrival of the occupants. 
Then came a sudden request from 
high up and far away to provide a 
third cookhouse and a third water 
point in addition to those installed 
for the Hindus and Muslims. The 
excuse was that there were Jat Sikhs 
in the unit. I refused to break the 
two-inch main, and instead led a 
branch from the three-quarter-inch 
pipe which supplied the Hindu-Muslim 
cookhouses. Unfortunately, the Sikh 
cookhouse was being built on the 
opposite side of the barrack block, 
and our new line travelled two hundred 
feet to reach the specified water point. 
Somehow we never could coax a drop 
of water out of that tap. With the 
tap itself carefully cleaned, and with 
every point in the vicinity turned 
off, it did not even hiss. Perhaps 
there was a dead snake in the line. 
We gave it up, but I took great 
care never to wander about in that 
area after the unit arrived. I often 
wondered whether the Jat Sikhs forgot 
their prejudices and shared the common 
fount, or whether by some magic they 
persuaded their own to gush forth in 
plenty. 
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On one notable day I was forced 


| into embarrassingly close contact with 


the higher powers. While alone in 
the office a call came through from 
Brigade Headquarters requesting the 
immediate attendance of a Sapper 
representative at a conference. The 
C.R.E. was away, and with all the 
other majors, captains, and subalterns 
also absent I had no alternative but 
to go myself. It was a grim prospect ; 
for at that date I knew very little 
about the project as a whole, but it 
was grimmer still when I entered the 
conference room with a somewhat 
amateurish salute (“‘ Don’t know what 
they get in the Sappers these days, 
by gad!”) to be confronted with a 
long table entirely surrounded by 
officers of most exalted rank and 
martial aspect. On every hand buttons 
winked and glistened, leather gleamed 
with the luxuriance of polished age, 
and critical eyes glared over ruddy 
cheeks and grizzled moustaches through 
a thickening haze of cheroot smoke. 
A couple of subdued staff captains 
chewed pencils and recorded the 
Minutes. 

All went well for a space. I was 
occasionally called upon to agree 
with a decision or to confirm an assump- 
tion, which I did in the most obliging 
manner imaginable and with very 
little idea of what it was all about. 
Then, in the midst of a discussion 
(the thread of which I had lost), 
someone said, “‘ Conservancy.” I was 
drawing a pagoda on my pad at the 
time. The chairman repeated the 
word, ‘‘ Conservancy.” He looked 
inquiringly in my direction. 

’ Now my education may in certain 
important directions have been 
neglected, or my life may have been 
led solely along rose-strewn paths, but 
at that moment I could only associate 
the word “conservancy” with the 
manufacture of jams and pickles. 

“Ah. Conservancy. Yes, sir?” I 
said knowingly, but with a large 
measure of interrogation thrown in 
as well, 
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Much to my relief an elderly medical 
colonel then launched forth in some 
detail, and I not only discovered the 
meaning of the word, but also the 
astonishing extent to which very 
senior army officers are prepared to 
delve into the depths of the subject. 

Anyhow, it is a very fine word. 

Another idiosyncrasy on the part 
of the powers gave rise to a four-star 
effort by Macdonald and the con- 
tractor. A certain regiment was to 
arrive two weeks before the previously 
notified date; few of the buildings 
were ready, and the water supply 
could not be completed in time. It 
was decided that the unit would 
just have to “lump it,” by occupy- 
ing only those buildings which were 
ready and by accommodating the 
remainder close by in tents. This 
halved the area of ground affected, 
and also halved the work of pipe- 
laying. Using words of one syllable 
and many gestures, I instructed the 
overseer and the contractor to carry 
the main to a certain point on the 
far boundary of the inhabited area 
and there instal a closed valve; 
then to complete all the branches 
and connections within the area; 
and finally to carry on with the exten- 
sion of the main, beyond the closed 
valve, while the first portion was 
thrown into use. They understood 
(they said), and with the look of 
men upon whom the fate of nations 
depended they flung themselves into 
the task with unusual ardour. I 
promised an inspection in four days. 

The time came. Was everything 
ready ? I demanded. Everything. 
Every tap in place? Every one, 
Every shower, every vehicle watering 
point, every cookhouse ? Positively. 

Everything was ready. At the over- 

head tank I opened the main valve, 

and off we went along the line. At 
the first cookhouse I tried the taps, 
and the water came. At the ablution 
sheds the showers showered satis- 
factorily. At each point as we 
progressed the water did come, but 
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there was a very appreciable drop 
in quantity, far more than there 
should have been over so short a 
distance. Suddenly it occurred to 
me that some officious fitter had turned 
off the main valve, and back we 
went to the tank breathing vengeance. 
It was still open, but I placed a guard 
there before resuming the inspection. 
Again there was the steady drop in 
the flow, until I reached a tap which 
gave no water at all. It was baffling, 
and already my own internal pressure 
was rising, as if to compensate for 
the lack in the pipe-line. We rounded 
a corner of a barrack block and 
walked up a slight slope. 

I stopped. My satellites stopped. 
Before us spread the waters of a pond, 
or lake, shallow but extensive, its 
surface gently rippling under the 
slight breeze. In it, a short distance 
away, @® number of men appeared 
to be working, ankle-deep and quite 
happy. I said nothing, though not 
because I had nothing to say. Mac- 
donald explained, somewhat timidly, 
as if not entirely sure of his ground. 

Having completed the area behind, 
according to my orders, they had 
conscientiously started work on the 
main beyond the valve. To avoid 
wasting a valve, a point of economy 
much stressed by the overseer, they 
were carrying it forward with them. 
In other words, to add a length of 
pipe they first removed the valve, 
screwed in the new piece, replaced 
the valve at the far end, and so on. 
The valve might have been in place, 
performing its function of stopping 
the emergence of water, for perhaps 
a@ tenth of the total time. I had no 
weapon with me, fortunately perhaps, 
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so my castigation of the offender 
was verbal only. When I had finished 
they had a singed look about them. 
They burdened my life for barely 
six weeks, for then I received my 
overseas orders. During that time 
I expressed myself freely and frequently 
on the subject of their abilities, their 
characters, their ancestry, and upon 
their future, upon how little their 
future held in store for them, and 
how horrible that little would be, 
In some lands I have no doubt that 
my conduct would have led to the 
silent slither of a knife in the night 
or to @ spoonful of powdered glass 
in the morning porridge. But Mr 
Macdonald and the contractor wer 
men of a different fibre, as was apparent 
when I informed them of my imminent 
departure. I lectured them very 
severely on their work, and ordered 
them with sinister emphasis to se 
that all was well for my successor. 
They looked at one another, aghast. 


It was well done, and had probably [ 
been practised. My departure was, | 


of course, no secret; secrets do not 
exist in the East. 


“Away?” said the overseer as | 


one would say, “‘ dead.” 
“* Yes, and in a day or so, too.” 
For a moment they exchanged 
glances again. 


“A very fine officer,” said Mr| 
Macdonald aside, but with intentional | 


clarity. 

That evening he called at my 
quarters, dressed in a perfectly creased 
white suit with pin stripes, co 


respondent shoes, and a very wide- 





brimmed felt hat, to request a testi-/) * 


monial for himself and a job for his |) ‘th 


son. 
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ANTAUS IN YORKSHIRE. 


BY DOROTHY TYLER. 


Ir is a blissful season, though brief, 
the English summer. No wonder, 
then, that it brings into the open 
air the old and dropsical and infirm 
to walk in the gardens; the lovers 
to make love, oblivious and unashamed, 
in the green woodlands; the babies 
to lie drowsily, forgetful of breast or 
comforter. No wonder, either, that 
Miss Hughes, who (as one might 
expect in an American) had conceived 
the idea at the last moment, should 
find the bus going to Whitby Moors— 
from the square in the ancient city 
of York early on an August Sunday 
afternoon—replete with passengers 
some minutes before departure time. 
It takes a very early and watchful 
bird to beat the English at their own 
game of getting full measure and 
running over from their short-lived 
summer. 

“Whitby Moors, two minutes to 
go!” grumbled the fat driver in the 
white coat, and whisked her aboard, 
moderating with a wide, toothless 
grin his manner of reproof. Sunday 
excursion passengers on the Blue and 
White Line owe a certain respect and 
gratitude to the company; they 
ought to show it by allowing a good 
ten-minutes’ leeway for meditation 
and impatience in their seats. 

So far as Miss Hughes could see, 
there was only one vacant seat remain- 


| ing, and it appeared a somewhat 


superfluous if well-meant courtesy 
‘that the old man who stood guard 
over it with his walking-stick should 
be beckoning to her from the vantage 
point of the seat beside it. How 
was she to know that until that 
moment he had managed, through 
sheer weight of manner, reinforced 
with the ebony stick and the “ keep 
off” look in his fervid dark eyes, to 
forbid the seat to any of his country- 
men, big or little, who had lifted 


himself over the threshold of the 
bus? If he heard the stifled snort of 
indignation that issued from the long 
back seat, where the customers had 
at his peremptory behest squeezed 
in one too many, he gave no sign. 
No one in the crowded rear seat 
had the satisfaction of seeing a blush 
steal over the aristocratic ears, nor 
was there any discernible softening of 
the well-bred hauteur, the aggressive 
carriage of the old gentleman’s back. 
As for Miss Hughes and the old 
gentleman himself, there was some 
slight fluster at the moment their 
eyes met; for they were not quite 
strangers, as they had assumed them- 
selves to be. How many mornings 
was it that she had encountered those 
same shocking blue eyes on the city 
walls of York and said “Good morn- 
ing” in passing? When was it he 
had first been startled to see this tall 
girl with the sad brown eyes, the 
light-brown hair flying in the wind, 
at an hour when he had hitherto been 
sure of solitude on his walks ? 
Nevertheless, they were both sticklers 
for the formalities, he in his way, she 
in hers of another generation, another 
place; and so without a word spoken 
they agreed to ignore this recognition 
until it should suit them to behave 
otherwise. ‘“‘ Thank you,” she said 
simply, and folded her white gloves 
in her lap. It had been her ladylike 
equipment of hat and gloves that 
had prejudiced the old gentleman in 
her favour in the beginning and won 
her a seat denied to the ordinary run 
of passengers in the bus; though 


@ certain piquant difference, as yet 
undefined, had done her no harm. 

A sigh of anticipation swept like 
@ small wind through the bus as the 
fat driver climbed in importantly, 
pulled-to the door, and started the 
motor. 


And at length, but only 
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when the bus had left the city behind 
and was bowling along the country 
highways, the old gentleman beside 
Miss Hughes permitted himself a 
murmur of satisfaction; but it was 
no more than an “ Mmmm,” and, as 
a@ surreptitious glance showed her, 
had not been addressed to her. She 
let her thoughts and her eyes wander— 
her eyes to her neighbours in the 
bus ; her thoughts to Morning Service 
in the Minster, to herself, to the 
reasons for being in York at all (and 
meagre ones they seemed to her at 
times), to those meetings on the city 
walls with the old gentleman beside 
her. Why, after the second encounter 
at that eerie hour, had not one or 
the other of them had the ordinary 
good sense to stay away? It argued 
a kind of stubbornness, an elemental 
mulishness, that they had gone on 
in that fashion. Or perhaps a force 
not so easily explained. 

Around her were all those little 
groups and pairs and singles, as the 
restaurants called them, without which 
no Sunday excursion could consider 
itself well provided. They would be 
the same a hundred years hence, she 
said to herself; they had been the 
same a hundred years before, going 
to an outing, to the beaches. Now 
they were all alert, the thought of 
the moors uppermost in their minds. 
But presently, she suspected, their 
glances would begin to steal towards 
the tea-baskets that lined the racks 
above their heads, along with jackets 
and jumpers, straw hats with flowers 
nodding on their brims. In the seat 
across the aisle a little black-garmented 
man sat bolt upright, a black bowler 
hat perched on top of his thinning 
hair. A superannuated bank clerk, 
perhaps, still dressing for the réle as 
he had conceived it in his youth. 
Beside him, however, was no bird- 
like little woman; only widower- 
hood, Miss Hughes decided, could 
explain the seat mate who afflicted 
him—a great beef and Bass personage 
whose large dimensions overflowed 
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into the little man’s seat, and wey 
farther and farther out of bound 
as the afternoon wore on and drow). 
ness set in. Over the back of the 
seat loomed a jowl burned mahogany 
colour by the subtropical firewates 
of many pubs. 

Not without sharpening the attep. 
tion of divers unattached youths 
now separated from them, two paix 
of giggling girls sat midway in th 
bus. Now separated, but biding their 
time. And there were lovers ; lover 
quiet, but also biding their time, 
There were always lovers, Miss Hughes 
reflected. Though one took the wing 
of morning, or something faster, such 
as Pan-American or Imperial Air. 
ways, and flew to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, there would one find 
lovers. And she recalled the lines 
of a poet who, like herself at. this 
moment, no doubt knew the taste 
of the grape when it was sour :— 


“It is written in book upon book 
What lovers have said ; 
It is written what lovers have done; 
Thank God, I never was one!” 


The grape when it was sour. For 
beside her was only ... 


“May I introduce myself?” asked | 


the old gentleman, in a state of some 


agitation; for he saw that she had Ff 
forgotten all about him in her scrutiny | 
of their fellow passengers, and (he | 


suspected) of those thoughts that 
drove her out to the city walls at 
that same unearthly hour which 
suited himself. She turned to him 
inquiringly, with an absent-minded, 


dreamy little smile that was altogether | 


charming ; but sad, too. 


“IT am Thomas Haigh,” he said, 
and smiled in turn. A sweet smile, [ 


a beguiling face, but they served not 
so much to distract her from her 
reverie as to remind her of those 
walks on the city walls when she had 
first seen the smile and the face and, 
yes, the startling blue eyes. The city 
walls, where she had taken to walking 
off the unhappiness of wakeful nights. 
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For the days were all very well. 
She knew what to do with the days. 
Burdened with easel and paint-box 
she rambled and wandered, feeling 
almost happy, till she found a view 
that challenged her painter’s eye. 
Or no, say charmed it; for nothing 
in this island landscape rose up to 
smite the eye and demand that it 
be painted. Perhaps she would stop 
on the banks of the river that was 
beautiful for all it went by the curious 
and rather comic name of Ouse. 
Sometimes she spent the afternoon 
near the ruins of St Mary’s Abbey, 
staying until in the long twilight 
men gathered after their tea to bowl 
on the green nearby. She would 
choose a Saturday morning to sketch 
at the Shambles, when the house- 
wives were too busy wrangling with 
the burly butchers in their open 
stalls, too intent upon the great sides 
of beef with the clouds of flies hanging 
over them, to cast more than a curious 
eye at a lone woman painter and her 
Moreover, there had been too 
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that tribe to cause much commotion 
among them. She could imagine 
the procession they would make, 
could they be gathered together— 
all those etchers, water-colourists, 
dabblers, dilettantes, painters of the 
Seven Sisters window, professionals, 
and the dear dead women too, the 
sisters, cousins, and aunts of the 
English well-to-do, who had spent 
their summer afternoons in these 


| places. Had she not seen their handi- 


work in a score of little shops in 
York ? Yes, and had not the ancestors 
of those natives who now had not a 
curious glance for her or her work 
been inured to the presence and 
strange personality of artists in those 
far-off days when two Roman emperors 
crowned here in this remote outpost 
of empire had presumably wanted 
the scene portrayed by painters who 
knew the glory of Rome? At any 


rate, the citizens of York let her go 
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her way; they were, in truth, almost 
too incurious. She was lonely. 

Still, she could manage very well 
in daytime. There was even a certain 
diversion in watching the British at 
their dining in the stuffy little hotel 
which had had a vicarious greatness 
thrust upon it by its situation across 
from the Minster. There was an 
outrageous tawdriness in the interior 
view ; the food was unspeakable, the 
staff a set of brawlers as soon as 
they stepped from the public rooms 
to the service quarters. But looking 
from the windows, feasting the eyes 
and spirit on the glory of the cathedral 
in all the lights from early dawn to 
twilight, one forgave the riotous feud 
between cook and serving boys, the 
intermittent bursts of water in the 
hotel courtyard from those pipes 
“laid on” in the curious way of 
builders. There was tea in the after- 
noon, to be taken somewhere along 
the way, preferably in one of those 
little shops that made delicious use 
of the chocolate the city produced 
on so generous a scale; till she could 
not have said whether she would 
remember York by the incense of 
the cathedral or the fragrance of its 
chocolate-making. And lastly there 
was evensong to be heard across the 
way in the Minster, and dinner— 
that rather strange but unvarying 
procession of a slice from the joint, 
a roasted potato with corners where 
there should be curves, a portion of 
green peas so single and separate 
that only the British custom of 
crushing them between knife and 
fork can subdue them (or, alternatively 
and worse, a slithery serving of vege- 
table marrow), suet pudding that 
scorns to make any difference of 
seasons, and a demitasse (sixpence 
extra, and barbarous stuff to the 
American palate). A turn about the 
square, to pacify the cast-iron lump 
left in the stomach by this repast, 
and to bed in that funny little room 
in the fusty little hotel. 

The days left scarcely time to 
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think of that unhappy affair at home 
that had made her pack enough paint- 
ing equipment to last through the 
summer, and little enough in the 
way of clothes, and take the Brittany 
to England. But the nights! Some- 
times they brought only a fitful 
sleep, and then she would rise before 
the loud cook and the louder waitresses 
in the hotel kitchen below had yet 
agreed among themselves to serve 
breakfast. Dressing in a kind of 
private mist of her own, compounded 
of the remnants of unhappy dreams 
and the unhappier moments of waking, 
she would walk out into the early 
morning mist and make the circuit 
of the city walls. 

Always then she would come upon 
the old gentleman beside her (so 
Thomas Haigh was his name; a 
good Scottish name to chime with 
the Welsh of her own). And always 
he wore that somewhat histrionic 
costume—a black cloak with a cape ; 
an Inverness cape, she thought they 
were called, such as one still saw 
in London at times, worn by gentle- 
men who counted that day lost whose 
low descending sun caught them in 
anything less than full dress. Sur- 
reptitiously now she glanced at his 
boots, and saw that they were indeed 
the same pair she had seen approach- 
ing her so often on the city walls— 
so well-bred, so polished, that they 
gleamed even in that misty light, 
twinkling towards her like small pools 
of light, little mirages, exercising a 
kind of hypnotic fascination for her. 
A walking-stick pounded along beside 
the old gentleman in a tattoo of 
sound, and the clamour of boots and 
stick bearing down upon her hollowly 
along the misty walls would fill her 
with a nameless dread, as if some 
clanking suit of armour from out of 
the past approached her in that hour 
when she and Thomas Haigh seemed 
the only creatures stirring in the city 
below. Even the houses of the clergy 
had not yet awaked sufficiently to 
send out their streamers of grey-blue 
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smoke from their kitchen chimneys, 
“Good morning,” he always said 
politely as they passed, and soon she 
heard his boots and stick ringing 
through the next bar, as they called 
the towers strung at intervals along 
the walls. Now he sat in the seat 
beside her, with the wild moors their 
common destination ; and surely fate 
was mixed in with it somewhere, or 
why should that pair of fiery John 
the Baptist eyes follow her about in 
this fashion ? ° 

“And I am Helen Hughes,” she 
said ; and the interval of her thoughts 
had been a long one, but he gave no 
sign of thinking itso. ‘‘ From Boston,” 
she added. “Not your Boston, you 
know. Our Boston.” 

“Ah, that’s it,” he murmured, as 
if he had at last arrived at the answer 
to some private perplexity. And 
now, as she had retired into her own 
thoughts, so he withdrew from her 
presence, turning his head towards 
the passing landscape, holding his 
hands quietly on the ebony walking. 
stick. Not a word more would come 
her way till they were out of town 
and miles of country had gone by 
the windows. 

Her thoughts had wandered far 
afield and come back to him again 
when, with a smile of such lively 
sweetness that she thought of wine, 





wine of the sparkling, sunny vintages, 


he turned to her once more. 

“Do you smell it?” he asked. 
“It’s the air from the moors. Soon 
we shall have more of it.” She 
watched him, the keen, distinguished, 
yet somehow elfin profile, as he leaned 


forward in his seat, towards the window 


@ pair of the lovers had opened near 
the front of the bus, and eagerly 
sniffed the fresh breeze wafted back. 
As at a kind of play in a theatre 
new to her, Miss Hughes willingly 
suspended her disbelief and sniffed 
obediently in her turn. She was 
rewarded with a faint sense of some- 
thing new in the atmosphere, a whiff 
as of sea and high places (an effer- 
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vescence as from a great glass of 
seltzer salts in the drug-store at home). 

“Yes, yes, I do!” she said, pleased 
to corroborate his excitement, and 
he gave her @ glance of warm approval 
and settled back in his seat as if to 
say that now they were getting 
somewhere, and in more ways than 
on. “It’s @ fine place, Whitby 
Moors,” he said comfortably, putting 
aside the stick and lacing his hands 
over @ black broadcloth knee. “ Your 
first visit there, no doubt ? ” 

“My first visit to any moor at all,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Should I have brought 
my paints ?” 

He considered it. ‘“‘ Ay,” he said 
at last, ‘“‘there would have been 
something to do with them. But, 
mind you, it’s not so much what 
meets the eye that counts up in this 
country. It is what the moors do 
for the spirit, and, if you will excuse 
me, for the insides. You will see. 
Like having @ fine bath, like drinking 
the waters at a good spa. And better 
than any wash-up in one of those 
beautiful bath-tubs they make in your 
country. No offence, bless you. I 
love those tubs. But quite a different 
thing, you see.” 

“I believe you,” she affirmed, and 
returned the gift of his smile; and 
Thomas Haigh, receiving it, wished 
and 
as quickly withdrew the wish, for 
he doubted whether the gift would 
then have come his way at all. 

“Ah,” he said, “ but if you have 
never seen @ moor, what a day for 
you, what a day!” He leaned for- 


| ward in his seat as if eagerness would 


get them sooner to those wonders. 
“Do you know, my dear, what York- 
shire is like? You do not mind if 
I call you so? We are old friends 
of the walls, are we not? And I 
aman old man. LEighty-one. You 


| would not believe it, would you now ? 


What was I saying? Ah, yes. That 
Yorkshire ’—he stretched his arms 
m a circle—“is like a big batter- 
bowl upturned. A bowl that tips 
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the rivers to a broad stream that is 
the Humber. And so to the sea.” 
His arms became the batter - bowl, 
and then the great tidal river flowing 
to the sea. He spoke in little gusts 
of words, interrupting his phrases 
and his gestures to take long, deep- 
drawn breaths of the moor air that 
now blew freely through the bus; 
and his voice trailed off. For now 
the bus had climbed into a green 
and spacious world with a tremendous 
blue sky above it, and the road was 
continually lost in a maze of great 
green curving hills, and found again 
as the fat driver twisted his wheel 
as a draughtsman does his compass, 
describing an arc. It was all in the 
day’s work, the broad phlegmatic 
back in the white coat said, as the 
farms became little collections of 
roofs nestling in the intersections of 
the green curves, and the landscape 
began to resemble a lesson in conic 
sections. Miss Hughes was shivering 
@ little to think what a chill life one 
would lead in such a farmhouse when 
the winter began to pile up snow 
and the wind to howl, but her com- 
panion had other thoughts. “To 
think you do not know the moors!” 
he said, with a kind of wonder and 
compassion, as if, without that magic 
experience, her life until this moment 
must be considered a blank. He con- 
templated the waste of the years 
behind her. 

“You have heard of Keighley 
Moors and the Brontés?” he asked, 
turning to her anxiously. She nodded, 
and he smiled with relief and pleasure. 
“I was born there. The Brontés 
and I.” He turned to the landscape 
again and spoke so softly that she 
could scarcely hear him above the 
rush of the wind, the excitement of 
the voices inside the bus, now that 
they neared their destination. ‘“‘ Yes,” 
he was saying, “it is something 
different to be born on the moors. 
You may go away. I myself have 
gone the better part of the world 
away. But you will come back. The 
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day comes when you must feel the 
moors under your feet again and the 
air of the moors in your lungs.” He 
meditated, and then turned to study 
her face. ‘But they take people 
differently. You, for instance. What 
do you suppose the moors will have 
for you? Some surprise, no doubt. 
They make poets of some. Listen :— 


‘T’ll walk where my own nature would be 
leading : 
It vexes me to choose another guide : 
Where the grey flocks in ferny glens are 
feeding ; 
Where the wild wind blows on the mountain- 
mide... .” 


That is what the moors made of 
Emily.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. 
there was Czedmon,” he said. ‘ You 
have heard of Cedmon? He was 
only a poor herdsman, with swine 
or cattle in his care. But he had a 
vision—when he was an old man; 
for you see it’s not only the young 
men who have visions—and it gave 
him the gift of song. An illiterate 
old herdsman, given to know the 
way of words. They took him to 
Whitby monastery—it was in this 
country, you see—and there he was 
delivered of his eloquence. Now, 
how would you explain a thing like 
that, my dear? The Holy Ghost 
descending, as the Venerable Bede 
would say? It’s only another way 
of saying that it’s a mystery. But 
why not say the moors had something 
to do with it? They have done 
stranger things than that.” 

“Yes? What sort of things?” 
she asked, teasing him a little. ‘“‘ Do 
they make painters ?” 

** Ay,” he said, looking at her 
obliquely. ‘‘ And lovers.” 

She sent a swift glance around the 
bus. It was true the lovers were 
embracing, oblivious of everything 
but themsewes and the world of 
nature outside, with ecstasy written 
on every face she could see. But 
she would have preferred to know 
whether the moors would rid herself of 


ee And 
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an old, unhappy, unwanted love ; anj 
that she had not the courage to ask. 
“There is such a thing as being 
a poet without knowing the moors,” 
she protested. ‘We had one in 
America. Do you know this one ? ;— 


‘I never saw a moor, 
I never saw a sea, 
Yet know I how the heather looks. . , ’” 


But Thomas Haigh had been lend. 
ing her only half an ear. “ Pardon 
me, my dear,’ he murmured, and, 
without waiting for her to finish the 
poem or move from her seat, he was 
gone. His slender body brushing 
her only lightly, he was out in the 
aisle like an ancient Ariel, and before 
the bus had come to a stop or another 
passenger had realised that they wer 
at journey’s end, without an excuse 
to the driver or an acknowledgment 
of the driver’s sharp oath of warning, 
Thomas Haigh had opened the heavy 
door and alighted like a cat. Before 
the bus could come to a full stop he 
had disappeared. 

“So that will be that,” said Miss 
Hughes to herself. Only then did 
she realise how much she had looked 
forward to the old man’s company 
on a walk over the moors. 





Though she had felt superior to 
the tea-baskets when she saw them} 
riding in the racks, now that she had 
@ glimpse of the inn where she must 
look for refreshments she cast 4 
lingering, longing look after them 
as they went off on their baskety 
way, carried happily over the heathery 
paths by the family groups, the pain) 
of lovers, the giggling girls. Only) 
strays and solitaries like herself, old 
beef and Bass of the Jovian facade, 
and the forlorn black bowler wer 
left to straggle half-heartedly towards 
the dun-coloured, bleak inn, rising 
starkly on the horizon, bathed mf 
that clear but milky light of places} 
near the sea. An unhappy moment, 
@ middling prospect for an afternoo 
she had begun to think well of. 
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It was when she neared the inn, 
keeping herself aloof from the rest 


of the bus party, that she saw, climb- — 


ing at the very top of a distant green 
hill, a little figure that was unmis- 
takable. As she watched unashamed, 
a hand to her eyes, it swept off, with 
a wide gesture, that black wideawake 
she had seen sO many mornings on 
the walls of York. “ Portrait of an 
octogenarian,” she said to herself. 
She waved back, and felt better. 

“We've a five-minute walk to our 
water supply,” said the young girl 
in the inn, pouring over the dusty 
hands of Miss Hughes a small dipper- 
ful of water. It was odd how depressing 
that could be; a pint of water to 
wash and rinse the hands, and running 
only by the grace of a young girl’s 
turn of the wrist. 

But odder still to see how one’s 
spirits rose at the sight of old Thomas 
Haigh waiting at the door of the 
tea-room, with tea ordered and a 
table for two in reserve, and not the 
merest doubt in the world that one 
would accept him as @ companion. 
“T was looking for you, my dear,” 
he said, with a comic air of reproach. 
“But...” she began. ‘“‘ There are 
ways of getting down from those hills 
in a hurry,” he said, as matter of 
fact as Puck the globester returning. 
It gave her a pleasant twinge to 
observe for the first time how like 
@ leprechaun’s were his ears, as she 
knew from the drawings of Irish 
artists who claimed to have seen 
them; and, seeing them, she asked 
no further about his exploits. 

“We shall make a good tea,” he 
said. “There are scones and damson 
jam. And then I shall show you 
whether it is the truth I have been 
telling you about the moors.” As 
he spoke a little bell was chiming 
in her mind ; a memory of the speech 
of an Irish girl who had taken care 
of her in babyhood. 

They made an excellent tea, as he 
had promised, and without hurry. 
But when Thomas Haigh had finished 
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the last bit of scone with a final 
dollop of butter and a final spoonful 
of damson jam, he turned the last 
swallow of tea down his throat, 
delicately and efficiently, and was 
ready to go. ‘‘Come,” he said, 
rising briskly, “no time to be lost.” 
He sent a glance of distaste towards 
beef and Bass, who was lingering 
voluptuously over a second order of 
scones. “I'll take you where you 
will have a glimpse of the sea,” he 
said. 

Obediently, if reluctantly, she put 
down her cup. Now that the moment 
had come she was a little sorry to 
leave this cosy place she had entered 
with so many misgivings; to look her 
last on the little table covered with 
blue-checked linen and (she had no 
doubt) the best white china, through 
whose thin walls the amber tea had 
glowed smokily. She thought dreamily 
of the haven this room would be in 
cold December, when the children in 
the farmhouses would set out to 
school in a wild snowstorm; of the 
howling loneliness of waking in this 
moor world early on a winter morn- 
ing, and feeling lost. And, in short, 
she was a little sorry to be venturing 
into this great hilly world she had 
come so far to see. But Thomas 
Haigh was not one to let her lose 
sight of ends in the welter of means 
and such side-issues as tea. He was 
already reaching to take the wide- 
awake from the hook near the door, 
and she hurried to join him before 
he should turn towards her a face as 
eager to be gone as was the sturdy 
black broadcloth back. ‘‘ Lead on!” 
she said, and he offered her a gallant 
and confident arm that made no 
apology for its boniness. 

But not for long; for soon they 
were walking up the steep paths 
through the heather, in single-file 
country, and she was trying breath- 
lessly to keep pace with that moor- 
bred, moor-inspired gait that had — 
taken him out of sight so quickly 
after that wild leap from the bus. 
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Now and then he turned apologetically 
to see her toiling after him on city- 
bred feet that had no notion how 
the black boots of Thomas Haigh 
found their way so readily along the 
six-inch aisles in the stubborn heath, 
wom by generations of Yorkshire 
feet that were even more stubborn. 
He would remember to moderate his 
speed for a few minutes, but soon he 
would be tearing along again, looking 
single-mindedly for that far glimpse 
of the sea. Always it was sure to be 
visible from the next rise. 

And always when he looked back 
she was startled to see his eyes shining 
with an ecstasy she did not under- 
stand, and she was fretful that she 
was herself so earthbound, forgetting 
the glories of the terrain in the an- 
noyance of stumbling into the holes 
of creatures of the moor, of being 
tripped by the tenacious heath. Never- 
theless, something was happening to 
her, something that was partly good 
air in the lungs, but partly the work- 
ing of something less tangible. Little 
by little, as she followed the eager, 
self-forgetful figure of Thomas Haigh 
stepping eastward in pursuit of a 
look at the sea, the subtle chemistry 
of moor earth and air was having its 
way with her, and she was being 
taken out of desolation, delivered 
from that despair she had known 
so long. 

And she thought the old man 
who led the way was not entirely 
unaware of what went forward; for 
though body and mind still strained 
forward, intent on that promise he 
had made her, yet his back had a 
look of knowing, almost of saying he 
told her so, though the indelicate 
words would never escape him. 

He gave it up at last, when one 
rise after another failed to bring the 
cold North Sea into view, and contented 
himself with pointing a long finger 
in the direction where Whitby lay. 
Raising his gentle voice just enough 
to carry over the wind that blew 
around them, he said: ‘‘ This was 
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the country Cedmon knew. Is it 
not enough to make anyone ge 
visions ? ” 

She fell unconsciously into his own 
precise way of speaking. “It is; 
indeed it is,” she said, and to her 
own surprise meant it. Seeing the 
shadow of disappointment in his 
face, she tried to convince him that 
it mattered not at all that he had 
not found a view of the sea. He 
waved the whole search aside with 
a charming smile and a gesture of 
the hands, as if to say that nature— 
yes, even the moors—was an elusive 
thing, not to be counted on to tum 
up the same views from one day to 
another, for all they spoke of its 
perpetuity. And then he consulted 
his watch yet again and said they 
had just time to gather a bouquet 
of heather before they returned. He 
told her about the special qualities 
of heather; how it held in its bloom 
so much of the native air and fragrance 
that Scots in far-off London would 
succumb at the sight of a trayful 
with little sprays of it, held in the 
hands of old flower-women who 
scarcely needed to urge their wares 
on the buyers they sought out so 
cannily—men and women with the 
highlands and islands in their look. 

Presently he resumed the activity 
he had begun in the bus. Head 
thrown back, he snuffed in _ great 
draughts of the moor air, as if he 
meant to carry back in his lungs 4 
sufficient supply to last till he came 





again. ‘“ Ah, this is lovely,” he said, 
“this air, these moors. ‘This is 
perfect. This is the air man was 


made to breathe.” 


small yellow flower, tormentilla, held 
its miniature perfection a moment 
between thumb and finger, murmured, 
“Little flower, I hold you in my 
hand.” 
big armful of heather they had gathered 
and hurried her along the way to the 
returning bus. ‘“ Yes, child,” he said, 
“it’s all mystery, our life, from the 
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beginning to the grave. 


And after- 
ward.” He sighed as he handed her 

antly into the bus, as if he had 
no recollection of that ungallant 
departure he had made a few hours 
before. The fat driver, remembering 
it all too well, and desiring also to 
signify that they were the last late 
stragglers to return to the bus, pre- 
served an ominous silence and a 
withering glance, and startled the 
entire relaxed bus-load with a vicious 
slam of the door and a grinding of 
gears. 

She was at one with the happy, 
somnolent atmosphere of the bus as 
they returned. Almost she could 
find it in her heart to love old beef 
and Bass, who now went fast asleep 
on the thin but hospitable shoulder 
of the little man with the bowler hat, 
who also had suffered a mellowing 
change on the moors and seemed 
almost persuaded to forget, at least 
for the ride home, the obligation to 
sit tight in that station in life to which 
he had been called. Heather swayed 
with the picnic baskets in the carriers 
above the seats. Old Thomas Haigh, 
studying her discreetly, chatted for a 
little while of another passion of his— 
religion. There was a London divine, 
he said in a subdued tone to match 
the quiet of the bus, whom she must 
hear before she returned to America. 


had no need of divines just then, 
she might have said. Mystery, all 
was mystery, and nothing was vanity 
once you had breathed the air of the 
moors and felt their earth beneath 


» your feet. 
an wasp 


-Thomas Haigh, too, fell to dozing, 


| and in the inadvertency of sleep the 
her the f 


noble head, with the fiery blue eyes 
that had seen so much of earth and 
found none of it so good at the last 
as the moors where he had been born, 


' lay on the soft, firm shoulder of Miss 
up the} 


Hughes. She made no attempt to 
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dislodge it or prop it up. Peace was 
a tangible thing in the bus as it 
trundled along towards the ancient 
city of York. 

** All out,” bawled the driver, bring- 
ing his conveyance to an impatient 
stop at the kerb of the selfsame square 
that now lay in twilight. 

“No need to hurry, my dear,” 
said Thomas Haigh, who refused to 
submit himself to the indignity of 
haste. He put a gentle detaining 
hand on her arm. Not until the 
jostlers had departed and the fat 
driver sent a look of baleful inquiry 
in their direction did old Thomas 
Haigh rise from his seat and reach 
a leisurely hand towards their own 
heather. 

“Come, I will see you to your 
hotel,” he said. 

They unwound in unhurried reverse 
the way she had pelted along in the 
early afternoon. In the lace-curtained 
windows of the houses that stood 
flush with the pavement in the narrow 
street the green eyes of cats looked 
out and the forlorn leaves of aspidistras 
grew bravely. Agelessly above the 
dark little shops of pawnbrokers and 
pork butchers and antique shops in 

Petergate the spires of the Minster 
rose in splendour in the darkening 
sky. Even the murky little hotel 
had a certain charm in that light, in 
that mood. 

“Don’t forget Thomas Haigh,” said 
he, handing her the big bouquet of 
heather, reserving for himself only 
the smallest of buttonhole sprigs ; 
arranging it with a care that said it 
was more for remembrance than for 
heather per se. “And don’t forget 
the moors, my dear.” Pursing his 
lips, he bent over and kissed her 
roundly, if ceremoniously. It was, 
she reflected as she climbed the 
dimly lighted spiral stairway to her 
room, one of the most memorable 


kisses that had come her way. 








































NIGERIANS AT WAR. 


BY CHARLES CARFRAE. 


My first days with the Nigeria 
Regiment in September 1940 were 
confused, formless—a shifting whirl 
of impressions, new, strange, and 
bewildering. The Africans I liked 
from the first. They were strong, 
friendly men with a grace, dignity, 
and natural good manners that are 
all too uncommon in England. They 
tried anxiously to please, although 
often they could not know what I 
wanted; for they understood but 
little English, and even the “ pidgin ” 
of the stocky Southerners, passed on 
from father to son through many 
generations, is incomprehensible to 
unpractised English ears. ; 

The British officers and non-com- 
missioned officers were a heterogeneous 
body. Some were Colonial officials 
“lent” to the army, others were 
peace-time employees of African trad- 
ing concerns, and yet others, like 
myself, were volunteers from Home. 
There was also a leavening of Regulars 
who had been seconded to the Frontier 
Force from their British regiments 
before the war. 

It was soon apparent that the 
standard of military knowledge was 
not high. Indeed, it would have 
been surprising if it were; new 
battalions were being created at a 
prodigious rate, to counter any possible 
threat from the Vichy-loyal territories 
by which the Protectorate was almost 
surrounded. It was a difficult time: 
the Regular Brigade was far away 
in East Africa, successfully fighting 
the Italians, and the war emergency 
battalions consisted largely of young, 
ignorant recruits, straight from the 
villages of the central bush and the 
sandy plains of the far North. 

When he drew his shaky X on the 





attestation paper not one in ten 
thousand Africans can have under. 
stood that he might have to fight, 
not only outside his own familiar 
country, but right away from the 
African continent. Yet three year 
later, when at last the time came to 
cross the wide seas to war, there was 
scarcely a desertion. These men had 
no real fighting tradition behind them; 
they came, for the most part, from 


quiet farming villages. The great. | 


grandfathers and grandfathers of some 
of the Pagans, it is true, had been 
warlike men—and, be it whispered, 
a few were cannibals—but the peace- 
ful years under British protection 
had been sufficient to rust the sword. 

During the day the sun beamed 
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hotly down from blue cloud-flecked 
skies, but the early mornings and 
evenings were almost cold. Thick 
grey mist hung over the trees and 
the barrack buildings, and we ran 
like fiends round the parched polo- 
ground until we became warm, before 
settling down to more orthodox 
physical training. 
of the Africans were sinuous rather 
than muscular. Simple but unfamiliar 
exercises, such as forward and _ back- 
ward somersaults, defeated them com- 
pletely, and they would collapse 
upon the turf, screaming with high 
laughter. 

It was difficult at first to distin- 
guish with any certainty one black 
soldier from another, but, in fact, 
the Africans’ features are as various 
and individual as our own. Some of 
my men were slender, tall, with 
triangular faces and narrow, oblique 
eyes; others were short and squat 
and well-muscled, tribal markings criss- 
crossing their broad faces in strange 
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designs. The tribes represented were 
jegion: Kabbans and black Kabbalais 
from the edge of the Sahara, thick- 
set Dakkakeri pagans from Zuru, 
copper-skinned town Fulani from Yola, 
Mohammedan Hausas from the great 
trading cities of the North. 

Most of the troops professed ad- 
herence to the Prophet, but many 
of these paid Allah lip service only. 
Religious holidays were observed 
punctiliously and with gay éclat; 
the fasts were ignored. The name 
of Allah was evoked continually by 
all the Hausa speakers, both Moham- 
medan and Pagan, with complete 
impartiality, and anything that went 
wrong was Allah’s will; he was even 
credited with the ability to divert 
bullets from the bull’s-eye at the 
rifle-range. His motives were neither 
discussed nor questioned. It was 
sufficient to the Africans that all 
their own shortcomings were attribut- 
able to the whims of an erratic, playful, 
but all-powerful Deity. 

The Pagans worshipped the sun, 
stars, hills, or other natural pheno- 
mena; some of the Southerners were 
bound by various and sinister Ju-Jus. 
The Christians, educated at mission 
schools, had a child-like, wooden faith ; 
and they were not above feelings of 
superiority towards their ‘‘ heathen ”’ 
brethren, their own religion being 
that of the white man, and therefore 
socially best. It was noteworthy 
that the very finest African soldiers 
I was privileged to command were 
always the most sincerely religious— 
Moslem or Christian. 

Hausa, the most widely spoken 
language of the Western Sudan, was, 


if not necessarily their mother tongue, 


at least understood by nearly all the 
men. Every evening during my first 
weeks a soft-eyed mallam, or teacher, 
stepped quietly into my small sitting- 
room, clad in a riga that had once 
been white, and wearing a battered 
red fez on his shaven crown. He 
squatted on the floor, we exchanged 
suitable greetings, and the lesson 
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began. This gentleman knew not the 
rudiments of English grammar, but 
together we persevered, and I was 
flattered by his broad smile and 
evident delight when I made fewer 
mistakes than usual. 

“The master now knows a great 
deal of Hausa,” he would murmur 
slyly, and, pleased and gratified, I 
would give him a cigarette. 


“I thank you, mallam. Until 
tomorrow.” 
** Until tomorrow, master. Learn 


well, I beg of you, that list of words.” 

The language is not difficult in the 
early stages; in a month or two I 
knew enough for simple conversational 
purposes. 


The newly joined recruits were 
solemnly paraded, in loin-cloths or 
less, to receive the uniforms and 
accoutrements provided for them by 
a benevolent monarch. Their various 
emotions were plainly discernible : 
fear, nervousness, excitement, astonish- 
ment—all were written across their 
shiny faces. I would watch, and try 
to calculate which of them would 
prove intelligent and successful, which 
dull and unsatisfactory. 

Boots had just been presented to 
the Africans in place of the well-tried 
chappli sandal. They were worn 
only for marching; but as often as 
not the African would take them off 
during a halt, tie them round his 
neck by the laces, and continue the 
march with bare feet. Some enter- 
prising Ordnance official, doubtless 
anxious for promotion, had noticed 
that the Africans’ feet were wider 
than those of the average European, 
and the boots we had to issue were 
twice the width of any up-to-then 
known sort of footwear, and strangely 
curved. They looked like small 
canoes. 

The troops, however, were delighted 
with them. The bigger the boots 
the better; the size of the feet that 
were to wear them was of no con- 
sequence whatever. 
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** But, Ali Gwombe, those boots 
are much too big!” 

“Sir, indeed they are not. They 
are very fine. Those miserably small 
ones are useless ! ”’ 

One can only guess the agony 
they must have suffered. But a 
year later the fashion changed; it 
was considered chic to wear the 
smaller sizes only. The men would 
squeeze their great feet somehow 
into the tiniest and most dainty of 
boots, stifle groans of pain, and hobble 
proudly away to show them to their 
friends. 

The men of my “B” Company 
lived in little, thatched mud huts, 
set in the straight lines so dearly 
loved by the military mind. Before 
the war the African soldiers’ wives 
had lived with them and cooked their 
food; each man had been paid a 
small “subsistence allowance.” The 
senior wife had ruled the roost with 
an iron hand, and any wifely mis- 
demeanours were reported by custom 
to the Company Commander. But 
this simple arrangement was shattered 
by the distant blast of war; a West 
African Service Corps was _ hastily 
formed, food was cooked by soldier 
cooks in primitive cook-houses, and 
the wives were given notice to quit. 
In fact, they moved no farther away 
than the nearest village, and stealthily 
returned to their spouses every night. 
But it became a military offence for 
the men to take advantage of this 
touching fidelity. Periodically I was 
ordered to carry out a search, but 
sentries were alert and on the watch ; 
always I could see many grey figures 
stealing mouse-like through the cactus 
hedge as I approached. 

The African non - commissioned 
officers were nearly al] old regulars 
and reservists; some of them were 
a little too old. Under the watchful 
eye of the European they had a fair 
measure of control, and would shout 
louder and more fiercely when they 
knew that they could be seen or 
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heard. Off duty the significance ¢ 
the military hierarchy was half fo. 
gotten. Platoons and even companig 
would split up, to forgather again iy 
tribal groups, and it was then th 
senior tribal member, whether by 
virtue of age or of blood, who heli 
most influence. But military policy 
was not in favour of sub-units bei 
formed out of a single tribe—it wa 
thought that rivalry would exceed 
friendly bounds and develop into 
inter-tribal battles. So the troop 
were mixed up, like liquorice all-sorts 
in the sweet-bottle. 

The Nigerians, in many respects, 
were like laughing, grown-up children, f 
Extremely temperamental, their quick 
changes of mood were difficult to 
predict. They responded at once to 
rhetoric and exhortation. The spoken 
word, if expressed forcefully, pic. 
turesquely, and with sympathy, made 
an instant impression. Volatile and 
garrulous people themselves, _ they 
admired this characteristic in their 
British leaders. To be eloquent was 
half-way to success. 

I loved to talk to them, and to 
gain and hold their attention. | 
would study the black, eager faces, 
listen for the roar of acclamation 
that followed every rhetorical question. 
Some urgent and primitive instinct 
deep within me, buried under inherited 
centuries of easy, European living): 
found relief and fulfilment. The 
ready-made mantle of civilisation fel 
away; for the moment I became a 
African chief, almost a god, surrounded 
by faithful disciples. 

We worked hard, and for lomy 
hours. Subconsciously the aim of th) 
European was to tire himself out byf 
the time duties for the day wer 
ended. For there was no real escape. 
Frustration, the need for positive 
action, became more and more aculé 
with the passing of the months. Wf 
were inclined to lose our sense i} 
proportion, and unaccountable mood: F 
ness and nervous irritability overtook 
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even the most cheerful and light- 
hearted of officers. 

Nevertheless, time passed quickly. 
In the summer I took my company 
to Kachia, ninety miles to the south, 
there to build a training camp for 
the battalion. My Second-in-Command 
and I visited the village headman the 
day after we arrived. He was an 
elderly Hausaman, with a grey goatee 
beard that enhanced the dignity of 
advancing years, 

“Greetings. Greetings of the morn- 
ing. You have slept well ? ” 

“We have, thank you. And you?” 

“ Excellently, thanks be to God.” 

“How are your crops? We trust 
your family are all in good health ? ” 

“All well, O Lord. And your 
soldiers ? ”’ 

“In fine fettle.” 

“Splendid. God bless you. May 
your lives be long.” After these 
indispensable courtesies we explained 
the purpose of our visit, and asked 
whether the building materials were 
ready. 

“Lord, my labourers are few— 
no bamboo has been cut. But some 
grass mats have been woven.” 

Lazy old fellow—he had _ been 
given ample warning. Money for 
the labourers ? Yes, we had plenty, 
we told him. That evening the head- 
man sent us a “gift” of eggs and 
scrawny chickens; we returned the 
honours in coinage, following the 
unwritten custom, and also managed 
to buy a couple of cows for the men. 
The welcome spectacle of meat on 
the hoof was loudly acclaimed. The 
African sergeant-major marched up 
and saluted smartly. 

“Sir, it is fitting that we celebrate, 
and arrange dances. We are much 
pleased with the cows.” 

After the sun had set, blood-red 
between the trees, wood bonfires were 
lit in a cleared space, and the dancing 
began. Each tribe, where represented 
in sufficient numbers, had a separate 
fire and dance. The Munchis, small, 
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ugly men from the Benue River with 
deep, blue-tattooed facial scars, drew 
the biggest and most enthusiastic 
crowd. Wearing army blankets tucked 
round their middles, and carrying 
leafy branches in their hands, they 
stamped and sang their way round 
the fire in perfect time and beautifully 
rhythmic motion. Every now and 
then as they turned or bowed in unison 
the firelight flickered on arm and 
shining torso, changing the dark skin 
to burnished copper, picking out the 
flexing muscles in golden relief. The 
Munchi songs were wild, deep-throated, 
with strange lilts and cadences; the 
dance tempo quickened; the singing 
became louder; sweat poured from 


heaving bodies and eyes rolled 
grotesquely. The watching crowd 
caught the excitement. They began 


to move their legs, hips, and arms; 
some of them even tried to join 
the frenzied circle. It was a long 
time before the Munchis dropped to 
the ground, exhausted and but half 
conscious. 

I had been captured, lifted away ; 
now I pulled myself together and 
moved towards the other fires. But 
compared with the dancing I had 
just witnessed all else seemed tame 
and lifeless, and soon I went back 
to my little grass hut, away from the 
orange firelight where black figures 
danced, leaped, and ran. 


Early in 1942 I became due for 
Home leave, and handed over my 
company. But ships were elusive 
for a month or two I drifted from one 
odd job to another, waiting. 

A deputation of African non-com- 
missioned officers from “‘ B ’’ Company 
came to my house one evening. 

“Sir, why have you left us? Is 
it because you are angry—have we 
displeased you? Captain K. is a 
fine officer, we know, but the men 
are calling for you, sir.” 

I explained, patiently and for the 
hundredth time, that I was expecting 
H 
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a boat to take me to England, and 
then adroitly changed the subject ; 
for I was touched. We talked of 
old times, of how Imora Yola had 
sung on the march for twelve miles 
without ceasing, of Dan Kachia’s 
mysterious seizure and death in a 
pool of shallow water, of the fancied 
superiority shown by our men in the 
military arts, compared with those 
of our sister companies. We talked, 
too, about the war. The Regular 
Brigade had returned from the Abys- 
sinian Hills; they had done well, 
capturing great numbers of Italians 
at little cost to themselves. Some 
of these veterans had now been posted 
to “B” Company. 

“War? War is nothing. You 
should have seen us in East Africa. 
The Italians are a poor sort of man. 
Why, we killed thousands of them.” 

One of our battle-wise warriors had 
spoken. I overlooked his exaggera- 
tion ; for numerical accuracy is not 
@ Nigerian characteristic. 

“Yes, it is so. What Sule says 
is indeed true. The Italians are 
quite useless,” said another soldier. 
I hid a smile; only six of the men 
present had ever seen an Italian, 
and the speaker was not among 
them. 

“And the Germans ? 
they be beaten, sir?” 

“That I cannot tell you—perhaps 
not for several years—but be sure 
they will be defeated in the end.” 

“* Ah, yes—yes, indeed—we are quite 
sure. We have faith. May God grant 
us @ speedy victory. But what of 
these Japanese? What manner of 
men are they ?”’ 


When will 


“They are yellow and small—not : 


black like you, nor brown like the 
Italians, nor white like us—but yellow 
as a dying leaf!” 

“Oh! Very remarkable! Of course 
we black men are much superior ? ” 

“Certainly. But we find it difficult 
to come to grips with the Japanese. 
They fight us from the depths of 
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thick forest—forest that would mak, 
the bush look an open field.” 

“Impossible, master! How couli 
any country be more dense than ow 
bush? We have heard traveller’ 
tales, of course, of the southem 
forests, but those we do not believe,” 
The African finds it difficult to grasp 
that which he cannot see, just as he 
is unable to picture future events 
for which he knows no precedent, 
You may tell him about moving stair. 
cases, ocean liners, great buildings; 
but he will not believe such informa. 
tion, and when he sees these marvels 
of civilisation for himself he is unin. 
pressed, taking them at once for 
granted. The African in many ways 
is wiser than we are. 

When we were resting after our 
Burma campaign an enterprising officer 
took some of his men to see the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, anxious to discover 
the Africans’ reaction. They stared 
politely at the beautiful white marble, 
murmuring words indicative of well- 
bred enthusiasm. Just then a ragged 
Hindu appeared, leading from a chain 
@ performing bear. Immediately the 
Africans began playing with it, whoop- 
ing with excitement and delight. An 
animal that could dance! Most 
remarkable! The Taj Mahal was 
ignored as completely as if it had 
never been. 

When I returned from leave I 
found that the battalion had moved 
from Kaduna to Sokoto, up in the 
north-west corner of the Nigerian 
map. The country was sparse, flat, 
and open; there was no bush such 





as we had known it at Kaduna. It 


was unbearably hot as we route 
marched up and down the grey, dusty 
roads. At Sokoto we were close to 
the Northern Frontier that separated 
us from the territory of Vichy France, 
and we would stare through field- 
glasses at the alien villages across 
the border. They lay beyond our 
reach, shimmering in the summer 
haze, 
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The military routine was little 
different from that in Kaduna. 
'Gloomily we had resigned ourselves 
to the certainty of remaining in 
Nigeria for the rest of the war, in- 
active. We trained and carried out 
field - firing exercises automatically, 
without thought or zest. 

Then, just before Christmas 1942, 
we heard astounding news. A West- 
African division was to fight the 
Japanese in the foreign jungles of 
Burma. 









































Soon afterwards I was promoted 
Major, and posted to a Nigerian 
battalion then at Kano. I was very 
distressed by the thought of leaving 
“B” Company; I had raised it 
from its childhood and thought—as, 
vaingloriously, many of us are inclined 
to think in similar circumstances— 
that they could not get on without me. 

Before I said my final farewells 
I invited all the African non-com- 
missioned officers—my faithful friends 
—to an evening party. English beer, 
native brew, sweetmeats, and cigar- 
ettes by the hundred were laid out 
on little mats by my boy, tempting 
and ready to hand. My guests were 
a little shy to begin with, but soon 
they were swallowing beer at a great 
rate, puffing cigarettes, cracking jokes, 
and slapping each other’s backs to the 
accompaniment of hearty belchings 
and loud guffaws. A happily con- 
vivial atmosphere was produced, and 
our conversation covered a wide field. 
Finally, Sergeant Yaro Zuru, a very 
skilful mimic, stood up, swaying deli- 
cately, and gave brilliant, wicked 
imitations of “‘B’’ Company’s every 
officer and British sergeant. Carriage, 
voice, gestures — all were superbly 
reproduced, and tears of laughter ran 
down our sweating faces. 

At last the entertainment was ended. 
The African sergeant-major paraded his 
subordinates, saluted smartly, and 
marched them away to the lines. 


One of them began singing, they all 
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joined in; and as I heard their strong 
voices dying in the distance I felt 
sad and lonely. 

My new battalion was included in 
the division destined for Burma; 
it was to concentrate for jungle 
training at Ibadan, far to the south. 
We put the Africans into a train one 
dusty afternoon, and they sang and 
cheered as we pulled away from Kano 
Station. I wondered how many of 
them would never see the North again. 

Ibadan was hot and unpleasant, 
but our training had now a real 
urgency and purpose. The Africans 
flitted in and out among the enormous 
trees, silent and eager. Creepers and 
knotted forest vines as thick as one’s 
thigh hung down like ropes, and 
gaudy butterflies sailed slowly across 
sunlit glades. We swam _ brown, 
sluggish rivers, propelling our ground- 
sheet-wrapped kit ahead of us; we 
swung from the vines; clambered, 
fully equipped, over formidable ob- 
stacles and crossed chasms along 
improvised and unsteady bridges. 

The date of departure drew nearer ; 
our allies from the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, and the Gambia had already 
left. There was much last-minute 
administrative work to be done; 
these were hectic, anxious weeks, 
and we became irritable and short- 
tempered. But the day came when 
the General’s final inspection had 
been held, the last box lid screwed 
safely down, the last pair of new 
boots issued. The Sultan of Sokoto 
himself visited the battalion and 
blessed the soldiers: ‘“ May Allah 
keep you safe; may Allah grant 
that you return victorious.” 

We sailed away from Lagos Harbour 
on @ September morning, our long 
vigil ended at last. There were no 
brass bands to play martial music 
from the quayside, no farewell 
pageantry or handkerchief’s sad flutter. 
The long Guinea coast, blue and 
romantic in the distance, disappeared 
in the haze of mid-afternoon. 













The voyage was long, but not with- 


out gaiety. At Durban the civic 
dignitaries gave us permission to 
take the Africans, in small parties, 
on shopping expeditions. The troops 
set out smartly and with conscious 
pride. What great buildings and 
gay colours! And white ladies, so 
young and pretty! It was no wonder 
that the officers and “ colour-sergies ” 
absented themselves for long periods 
of leave in England. Many an officer 
emptied his own pockets buying 
coloured cakes and watches for the 
more impecunious among his soldiers. 
Watches had an almost magnetic 
attraction; the bigger and more 
luridly faced the better. In a month 
barely one in ten was still working ; 
no African could resist prising open 
the backs to see the wheels revolving, 
and to explore the source of that 
fascinating tick. A stopped watch 
would be encouraged to perform its 
duty with prods from a bayonet or 
an army jack-knife. 

One large department store was 
blessed with an electric lift, and this 
was the greatest attraction of all. Up 
and down, down and up they travelled, 
like country boys on a London escalator, 
even watches forgotten. What an 
invention! A miracle—no less ! 

We put in at no other port until 
we reached Bombay, and here we 
learned the news that was to deter- 
mine our future. We were to leave 
the West African Division and to 
join the Long-range Penetration Force 
of “‘ Chindits,”” commanded by General 
Orde Charles Wingate. 

At Talbahat, a small village south 
of Jhansi, we unpacked the crates 
and boxes of stores we had nailed 
down so feverishly a month before. 
Like an ameeba, the battalion had 
now to divide into two ; for Wingate’s 
Force was organised into columns, 
each of them half a fighting battalion 
strong. This meant the disintegration 
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of two rifle companies, but my om 
was, fortunately, preserved. 

Our newly made columns marchei 
southward along the white, pock. 
marked road to act the part of 
“enemy ”’ to another Chindit Brigade, 
We collected some “ prisoners ”— 
British and Gurkha—and for the first 
time the Africans were able to se 
the friends by whose side they wer 
to fight. They stared at the captives 
with blatant, undisguised interest and 
astonishment, much as children stam 
at the animals behind bars at Regent's 
Park. The novel idea of British 


private soldiers was difficult enough | 


for them to digest, but the stalwart 
little Gurkhas caused endless specula- 
tion. They were not British, nor 
yet the despised "—Indus—who, then, 
could they be ? 

We moved our pitch from one 
part of the Central Provinces jungle 
to another, and the Africans and 
ourselves lived in rough huts made 
from leafy branches. It was hot, 
but the early morning air was beauti- 
fully fresh and invigorating, and the 
bright dew sparkled on the yellow 
grass-stems. We trained for long 
hours; for there was much to be 
done—new weapons had to be mastered 
and fresh tactics learned and practised. 
The Nigerians worked excellently. 
They were far from their country 
and there were no amusements for 
them, yet there was never a grumble 
nor @ note of regret, and their disci- 
pline was beyond reproach. 


In the evenings, when the sun had 


gone down behind the ‘hills in 
orange-and-saffron mist, the Africans 
crouched round little fires, smoking 
and talking. 

“ Greetings of the evening, Corporal 
Sule.” 

“ Greetings, sir. You are well?” 

“Very, thank you. What have 
you all been discussing ? ” 

“We have been talking, sir, about 
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the ‘Indus. They keep cows—many 


cows, if thin ones—and what do they 
do with them when they die? Why, 
their carcases are left to the crows 
and the vultures. The “Indus are 
fools indeed. Madmen.” 

“ But, Sule, cows are Hindu Ju-Jus. 
Do the Moslems among you eat the 
flesh of swine ? Have not the Pagans 
many Ju-Jus ?” 

“But who has heard of not eating 
a cow? To waste all that meat is 
the greatest stupidity. Certainly the 
Indu is & savage—a_  bushman. 
And as for his women—why, they run 
away from us if we so much as glance 
in their direction ! ” 

The African soldiers had the greatest 
contempt for the Indian peasant. 
They seemed quite to forget that 
before they had donned His Majesty’s 
uniform they had lived very similar 
lives. It was constantly and touchingly 
demonstrated that but two races had 
any claim to their consideration— 
their own and the British. It must 
be said, however, that they came to 
admire the Gurkha and the Burma 
rifleman, as well they might. 

The troops remained ignorant of 
India and of the Indians. Chindit 
Brigades were always encamped in 
the jungles well away from the nearest 
town, so that the Africans were denied 
any opportunity of changing their 
unwarrantably low opinion of the 
Indu and all his works. 

One morning our transport arrived 
—a long string of mules of every size. 
The Africans stared incredulously. 
Horses—yes—they knew all about 


_ horses and donkeys, but these fabulous, 


hybrid creatures were totally un- 
familiar. Volunteers “ with knowledge 
of animals ”’ were called for, but their 
number was insufficient, and men had 
to be ordered to leave their carefully 
cherished Bren gun or Piat to tend 
& mule or a pony. This was not the 
work for soldiers, they considered, 
but very soon the muleteers became 
devoted to their beasts, feeding and 
grooming them tenderly and well, 
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Towards the end of February 1944 
we left the Central Provinces and 
journeyed slowly to Assam. Here we 
ensconced ourselves uncomfortably on 
a wooded hillside, and continued to 
train. 

One evening, shortly after our 
arrival, Dakota aircraft towing gliders 
droned overhead in a long, ragged 
stream. They were lifting men, 
animals, and weapons into the heart 
of Japanese - occupied Burma, far 
beyond the Chindwin River. It 
became dark, and still the aircraft 
hummed and muttered, until all we 
could see were red and green naviga- 
tion lights moving slowly against the 
darkness of night. At last the hum 
became a dying murmur and the 
stars came out, fixed and bright in 
the high vault of heaven. 

One of our difficulties was to im- 
press upon the Nigerian soldiers that 
the Japanese would be a much tougher 
adversary than the Italian. True, 
only a few had fought the Italians, 
but stories—more and more exagger- 
ated—of the facility with which they 
had been overcome had spread all 
through the column, and the Africans 
could not help believing that all 
enemies would be much alike. A 
highly trained, brave, and cunning 
foe, such as the Japanese, was beyond 
their conception, and their own over- 
confidence, admirable as it was, might 
prove very dangerous. 

We were practising a column attack 
against a supposedly enemy-held hill 
when a flustered orderly, excited and 
sweating, came out from the camp 
with a note from the Colonel. “ Return 
at once,” it read. This could mean 
only one thing, and at seven in the 
evening two other officers, a British 
sergeant, twenty Africans, and myself 
climbed into a Dakota, cluttered up 
with martial equipment and enormous, 
bulging packs. The aircraft steadied 
itself, then roared off the goaking 
runway, circled once, and headed 
east, away from the sunset. In an 
hour and a half we were in Burma. 
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Campaigns, battles, and even sudden, 
exciting conflicts have all a certain 
similarity, be the antagonists black 
or brown, white or yellow; and the 
actions in which my column (I 
had now the honour to command 
it) was involved were in no way 
exceptional. 

Our casualties were comparatively 
light, and sickness exacted a heavier 
toll than did the Japanese. From 
the first, fortune smiled brightly upon 
our arms, and a few days after we 
had reassembled in the Burma jungles 
we achieved a success. We lay in 
wait, breathlessly apprehensive, on 
the verge of a rough road inches in 
grey dust, along which Japanese 
motor transport was expected to 
sway and shake its way from Mawlu 
village. It proved an easy task— 
almost like a training exercise—and 
when the expected convoy of lorries 
came we killed forty-one Japanese for 
the loss of very few men. 

Perhaps the Nigerians never realised 
how easy this had been, and that 
most of the credit was due to the 
Brigadier who had thus cleverly 
positioned us. I did not try to dis- 
illusion them; for this initial lucky 
action accomplished what years of 
training and talking had failed to 
do. It gave the Africans complete 
confidence in themselves and in their 
leaders; and, even more important, 
they realised at last—and at not too 
high a cost—that the Japanese soldier, 
even when caught off his balance, 
had formidable characteristics. 

For the next four months and more 
we marched and sweated many miles 
through the unending forests, along 
dim, green-shadowed watercourses, 
over the difficult hills and thé’aodden 
pathways. We fought, sometimes we 
starved: the need for outward calm 
and inward courage imposed a heavy 
strain, and danger was never far away. 

The Africans soon absorbed the 


[Seps, 








jungle atmosphere; they seemed t 
become part of it. The colum 
routine—sentries and _listening-posts, 
silence and stealth, night harbour 
and the long tramps over the hills— 
was second nature to them, and their 
adaptability was wonderful. Com. 
mands were reduced to a minimum; 
the troops performed their variow 
duties quickly, quietly, and well. 

A fortnight after the ambush we 
made our first column attack. We 
fought in heavy lantana undergrowth 
near a deserted Shan village, and the 
Africans did all that was asked of 
them. I felt very proud. When the 
battle was over and we were safely 
concealed in the friendly jungle, 
reaction set in, and the troops were 
talkative and excited, fighting their 
battles over and over again. 

“Ali Gwombe, how did you get 
on?” 

“ Sir, so many bullets fied past my 
head that they could not be counted. 
And there before me, a few feet away, 
I saw twelve wicked Japanese. | 
called Abdullai, 
and he killed many. I think that 
there were more than twelve—perhaps 
twenty !” 

I eyed him sternly. 





“How many did you yourself se > 


with your own eyes?” 

“ Six, sir—six at least!” 

“And you, Bako? 
your adventures ? ” 

“I crawled through the bushes, 
sir, and suddenly a grenade landed 
by my feet. Pouf! Off it went. 
It was only by Allah’s mercy that 
I was not killed!” 

I walked over to the doctor’s clump 
of trees. The wounded lay on roughly 
made stretchers, their black ey 
round with pain, but in their depths 
something of the resignation o 
children. I found young Garaba, 
my sloe-eyed orderly. He was little 
more than a boy. 
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“ How is your arm, Garaba ?” 

“Sir, my pain is but slight. I 
am overjoyed to see you. It was 
said that you had been killed. You 
will find my pack near yours, under 
the light-green tree. Some of your 
belongings are in it—I was carrying 
them for you.” 

Poor little Garaba. 

“Tomorrow you will be in a big 
hospital, safe in India.” 

“Yes, so one has told me.” 

In the evening the green, light 
plane, so like a dragon-fly, circled 
and landed in a paddy-field. The 
badly wounded men were lifted care- 
fully inside; the little machine made 
its short run and banked steeply over 
the trees. 

Next month the monsoon burst 
upon us. The hill tracks became 
torrents, leaving thick, brown mud 
when the rain paused; sometimes 
we took a day to climb a thousand 
feet; we slipped and slithered pain- 
fully, and the tired Africans had to 
unload the mules and carry machine- 
guns, mortars, and the rest up the 
steep, treacherous hillsides, on their 
heads. It was slow, laborious, and 
heart-breaking. Often our supply drops 
failed; the clouds were so low that 
the Dakotas could not see our signal 
fires. 

The country was wild and beautiful, 
the jungle dense and green. The 
Kachin villages were perched pre- 
cariously on the summits of the 
highest hills, secluded and aloof. The 
rain stopped at times; the sun 
would shine, wan and sad in a pale 
sky, and we would forget our worry 
and our tiredness until again the 
rain poured down, blotting out the 
sun and the friendly villages. 

At last we reached Indawgyi Lake, 
& sheet of shining silver lying in a 
marsh under dark, sentinel forest- 
hills. We took up position on @ pass, 
three thousand feet above the lake. 
Our heavy packs lay among the 
dead leaves, forgotten. But the 
platoons were close to the enemy, 
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clashes were not uncommon, and 
there were three major fights. Ser- 
geant Imoru Numan, an old friend, 
particularly distinguished himself. The 
war, for him, was a holy one against 
the forces of evil, and his men were 
devoted to him. His parents were 
pagan; he had been educated at a 
Mission School in Adamawa, and was 
a fervent, Old Testament sort of 
Christian. 

The West African soldiers were a 
long way now from their quiet villages 
in the Nigerian bush, and it was 
difficult to know their thoughts and 
their feelings. They trusted implicitly 
in Allah and in their British leaders. 
No supply drop for eight days? 
Never mind: it is Allah’s will; sooner 
or later He will provide. Sometimes, 
like ourselves, the Africans were 
frightened and tired, but a rest and 
a cup of tea or coffee would soon 
restore their spirits. They lived for 
the day and the hour. Sometimes 
they must have remembered their 
wives and children, the easy communal 
life in their distant villages, their 
friends in other battalions. But such 
thoughts they seldom showed. 

Death shocked the Africans: they 
were reluctant to touch corpses, even 
those of the Japanese. It was an 
unexpected squeamishness. Possibly 
they felt that the spirits of the enemy 
were still antagonistic and their bodies, 
therefore, best avoided. Their own 
casualties were regretted, but the 
loss of a European seemed to affect 
them more closely, particularly one 
whom they knew well, and _ loved. 
Subconsciously, they believed us to 
be less vulnerable than themselves, 
and they were puzzled because we 
showed so little outward emotion 
when an officer or an African was 
killed. I explained that it was better, 
for the good of all, to hide our grief ; 
they must understand that for some 
to die in battle was as inevitable as 
the sunset, or the fall of the leaf. 
The Africans appreciated this, and 
it was afterwards sufficient to say 
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that Garaba Zaria—or whoever he 
might be—had been a fine fellow, 
that death had claimed him in the 
heat of action, and that now, doubt- 
less, he was a happy man, away 
from the sweat, the mud, and the 
danger. 

“Yes, it is so, it is quite true,” 
they would murmur, nodding their 
heads in portentous agreement. 


By July we were very tired, and 
none of my original platoon com- 
manders remained. I, for one, was 
unable to suppress gloomy forebodings, 
constantly wondering how many of us 
would eventually reach India. The 
Africans, too, were sick and exhausted, 
but they had great reserves of physical 
strength, and kept going without a 
word of complaint or a question. 
Their attitude was an example to us ; 
my own introspection seemed con- 
temptible beside their trusting and 
calm philosophy. 

We fought our last battle towards 
the end of the month. When our 
unwanted neighbours had been driven 
away we talked and laughed, lit fires 
and made tea, relieved of nervous 
strain. The officers gathered together 
in my Command Post, and we drank 
tots of rum from a dirty bottle. We 
talked of our Africans; of those who 
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had found the difficult trail too long 





for their fever-racked bodies, and — 
those others who lay behind w, f 
alone and friendless under the brown } 


leaves’ blanket. We had seen thege 
men as timid recruits, loin-cloths 
covering their nakedness; we had 


taught them how to bear themselves 
as soldiers and how to fight, and 
they had responded readily and gladly, 
For four months now they had fought 


with us in an alien country for 4 | 


Lord and King whom they had never 
seen. They were fine men, and we 
were proud of them. 

A fortnight later we marched along 
the wide, tarmac road to Mogaung 
under the sun’s glare. Dead men’s 
clothing and equipment littered the 
road’s verge; but we were tired, 
filthy, and happy; we shut our eyes 
against the debris of war. 

I mounted a decrepit pony and 
rode at the column’s head as we 


entered the town, and the Africans — 
burst into loud song. Chinese soldiers f 
stared in astonishment at my tattered f 


army. We passed a battalion of the 
British 36th Division, marching south- 
ward to battle. 


it was the end of the road. 








They were neat and [ 
strangely clean; they smiled and f 
cheered ; the Nigerians wished them [ 
luck, and shouted greetings. For us [| 
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THE R.A.F. AND THE FRENCH RESISTANCE, 


BY SABOTEUR. 


I HAD been dropped by parachute 
for my third mission somewhere near 
the west coast of France in order to 
help that district to organise its 
resistance against the Germans. This 
help consisted in providing a large 
underground group with Sten guns, 
explosives, forged ration cards, and 
a quantity of other illegal material 
which was delivered from England 


‘at night either by boat or by 
| parachute. 


From the outset of the mission I 
had had much difficulty in steering 
clear of local politics. This scourge 
was as prevalent during the war as 
it always is in normal times, and, 
although there were several dozen 
enemy divisions occupying France, 


| many of the inhabitants still seemed 
| to think that unless they personally 


» had little chance of survival. 


became President of the Republic— 
or State, as it then was—their country 
It 


) never seemed to occur to the many 
' would-be Presidents and their sup- 


porters that unless they united their 
efforts in first getting rid of the 


' common enemy the chances were 


that no one would ever be President 
of anything at all, with the possible 
exception of a barrack block in a 
concentration camp. 

The man I worked with, whose 
name was Jules, could not by any 


' means be excluded from this category, 


and, although I am a person who 
has little time for politics, Jules was 
certainly not my idea of a French 
President ; and I should have been 
very sorry for any village that got 
him as mayor—and many Frenchmen 


seemed to share this view. The larger 
__ his group grew and the more explosives 
' I produced, the more Jules considered 


himself important and infallible. 
It was in November 1942 that 


matters came to a head. My radio 
operator handed me a message from 
London giving me instructions to 
prepare a reception for a bomber 
which would pick up Jules, five 
French Generals (whom Jules had 
recommended to the W.O.), and my- 
self, on a landing field at R. The 
message added that the operation 
would only take place on condition 
that I personally checked up on the 
field to see that it complied with 
R.A.F. requirements. 

I went over to Jules’s headquarters 
to discuss ways and means, but when 
he heard that I had to inspect the 
field he said— 

“There’s absolutely no need for 
you to see the ground. My men are 
often over there and they say that 
it’s perfectly satisfactory for a bomber, 
so to hell with your reconnaissance. 
Tl lay on everything.” 

Naturally his attitude made me 
very angry, but as the field was a 
good 200 miles away and necessitated 
a double-change train journey, followed 
by a car ride which required false 
car permits, I could not very well 
undertake such a trip without Jules’s 
help. Since this help was not forth- 
coming I very unwisely decided not 
to force the issue. 

On the night of the operation 
when we finally reached the ground 
I found the reception committee 
there, as promised. The five Generals 
were also present, and appeared highly 
elated at the prospect of flying off 
to England. But I wondered, as I 
looked at them, what my department 
would think of Jules when they saw 
these old fogies, because not one of 
them looked a day under seventy and 
I had never heard of any of them 
before. 

It was a lucky thing that I brought 
H2 
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my lieutenant with me with a sack 
full of food and two bottles of Armagnac 
to stave off the cold, and ten torches 
for the use of the human flare-path. 
None of these essentials seemed to 
have been considered by Jules, in 
spite of my constant reminders about 
such trifling details. 

It was now time to place the men 
with the torches and measure out the 
field. It lay in a hollow, and my mis- 
givings grew after the first hundred 
paces; for I came across a bank four 
feet high which ran diagonally over it. 
This bank would have been enough to 
capsize a costermonger’s cart going 
at a modest canter. Two hundred 
yards farther along there was a ditch 
about 18 inches wide by 12 inches 
deep running right across the entire 
field. After this second hazard the 
ground ran downhill for some three 
hundred yards, where, to my horror, 
there was a wood of high trees. 

I looked at Jules, who had not 
yet grasped the enormity of all his 
folly and was purring away at the 
enthusiasm and compliments of the 
five Generals, and I asked him where 
the 1600 metres of length and 800 
metres of width were, and who the 
man was who had considered this 
death-trap suitable for a bomber to 
land on. 

Jules pointed out a rough-looking 
man in a leather coat and said— 

“He did, and he’s an airman, so 
he ought to know.” 

I turned to this individual and 
asked him what planes he had flown, 
to which he replied, “ Potez 43's.” 
On hearing the name of this archaic 
flying - machine I nearly collapsed, 
because, as everyone who takes any 
interest in aviation knows, this type 
of obsolete aircraft was able to land 
at about 25 m.p.h. and therefore did 
not require the length of runway 
essential to the twin-engine Hudson 
which I was expecting. 

While talking to the airman I 
overheard Jules telling the Generals 
how fussy British officers were, and 
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if I wished to be so difficult why had 
I not made a proper reconnaissance, 
particularly in view of the importance 
of the passengers. 

To crown it all there came the 
distinct droning of a bomber. It 
was ours all right, and soon it wag 
circling over the field waiting for me 
to give the prearranged morse signal 
with a torch, meaning that all was in 
order for it to land. The pilot would 
then answer my signal with another 
agreed letter, which would not only 
mean that he had picked up my 
correct signal, but would also show 
me and the other men lighting up 
the flare-path that his was the right 
aircraft. They could then switch on 
their torches and guide the pilot 
into the wind for his landing. 

So there I was, standing in the 
midst of this crazy gathering, with 
Jules shouting at me to line up the 
torch-bearers, and saying that the 
R.A.F. could land anywhere. I thought 
of the pilot and his crew up there, 
and knew that this was the zero hour 
of their operation. They had certainly 
been told that the ground signal would 
only appear if all was perfectly in 
order below. And yet they had come 
a long way, and I knew that any 
pilot who went in for this kind of 
operation would be particularly keen 
to make a success of it, whatever the 
hazards—and few such operations ever 
came off according to the book. | 
thought of my friends of the Special 
Section of the War Office waiting on 
the aerodrome in England and laying 
odds with each other that everything 
would be all right, because so far I 
had not had any major catastrophes. 

As all these things flashed through 
my mind I became more and more 
angry at the fiasco of this particular 
outing. It had been no easy matter 
to assemble some twenty people here, 
so far from our base. Now we should 
have to abandon the operation. But 
there was no doubt in my mind that 
the general disappointment and the 
unanimous blame that would converge 
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on me instead of on Jules—its rightful 
target—were better than the certain 
loss of the aircraft and probably most 
of its crew. I refused to signal the 
plane. 

It was not long before I had several 
more tastes of Jules’s lack of co-opera- 
tion, and I was not the only one to 
object to it. Practically all his group 
realised that they would get nowhere 
with him as their chief. So finally 
Jules found himself deposed by a 
kind of private court martial, but 
although it was a General who pro- 
nounced the unfavourable findings 
of this assembly, Jules paid little 
heed to the verdict. He merely carried 
on his underground warfare with a 
handful of loyal if misguided followers 
and added us to the list of his enemies. 

He opened up a high-pressure propa- 
ganda offensive against me with my 
department in London, and it was all 
I could do to compete with it, in 
spite of having the advantage over 





him with my clandestine radio set. 
'My fuller reports on the situation 
went by courier through Spain, while 
his went to Switzerland, whence they 
‘were cabled to London in outline. 
What the British representatives 
thought, whose lot it was to précis 
Jules’s long and frequent tirades, 
| can well be left to the imagination. 
During the following moon period 
dozens of containers were parachuted 
/on to our many grounds, and there 
was & general scramble between Jules’s 
'men and mine to grab the falling 
/merchandise. Feeling ran very high 
)in the small hours of the mornings 
on many a field in France, and what 
sbegan as a mere tug-of-war often 
ended up in a rougher kind of contest. 
It had been too late for me to change 
the B.B.C. messages announcing para- 
chute deliveries, and as Jules knew 
them for this moon period as well 
88 I did the result was rather to be 
“expected. However, I only lost one 
delivery of Sten guns. 
London was in a complete fog 
phow to solve this state of affairs, so 
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finally I was called home and told 
to bring Jules’s successor, Frank, 
with me. They said they would 
send a Lysander to fetch us during 
the following moon period on any 
ground of our own choice. 

At about the same time Jules 
managed to make his way to England, 
where he was persuaded to remain. 
But until his departure his activities 
seemed to us more troublesome than 
the entire German and Italian Armies 
of occupation, plus the Gestapo, 
O.V.R.A., and Vichy Police. 

Frank had been unanimously chosen 
as the new chief in Jules’s place. He 
was a fine type of French officer and 
had been highly decorated in both 
wars; and I had known and liked 
him for a long time. He told me that 
he had heard of a magnificent field 
for our pick-up, north of Lyons. I 
immediately telegraphed its position 
to London, and soon afterwards we 
made our way there. The field had 
been accepted by the R.A.F., morse 
signals had been arranged, and the 
B.B.C. message that would be trans- 
mitted a few hours before the operation 
had been sent me. 

When we got there I was intro- 
duced to the local representative, 
an enthusiastic youth of about twenty 
called Ernest. I spread out a Michelin 
map on the bed in our little room 
above a café and asked him to point 
out this wonderful field of his. Natur- 
ally I already knew where it was, 
having signalled its exact position to 
London. As I feared, however, Ernest 
could not read a Michelin map, or 
any other kind of map for that matter. 
That is why he could not tell me 
what was wrong with the vast open 
spaces marked on the eastern banks 
of the Saone, which anyone with half 
an eye would have studied rather than 
@ field that, according to the map, ran 
alongside one of the more important 
national highways. 

Anyway, Ernest had some transport 
awaiting us in the form of a small 
coal truck, and we clambered into 
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this and made off to explore the 
chosen ground. 

When we reached the spot the 
driver pulled up beside a house. He 
got out, raised the bonnet, and started 
fiddling with the motor so as to allow 
me to get a good look at the field. 
What met my horror-stricken eyes 
and caused me a sinking feeling of 
despair was the top part of a fairly 
large field with a considerable slope, 
the whole of which was littered with 
mounds of bricks three feet high 
and placed in such a manner that 
not even Icarus could have landed 
without crippling his undercarriage. 
Naturally all these neat piles were 
the handiwork of the Gestapo, who 
hoped thereby to thwart any such 
enterprise as we had in mind. 

I looked at Ernest in a pained way 
and could not refrain from saying— 

“All along this valley there are 
nothing but flat meadows that look 
capable of taking anything up to 
an airborne division, yet you had 
to choose a field that not only runs 
along the main road, but merely 
needs a fall of snow to make it look 
more like the nursery slopes flagged 
out for a Slalom race than anything 
else.” 

‘* What beats me,” ventured Ernest, 
“is that these bricks weren’t here 
three days ago.” 

I explained to Ernest that what- 
ever he did he must not overwork 
himself, and I suggested that, when 
he was ordered to arrange a Lysander 
pick-up for his own chiof, it might 
be better to keep an eye on his field 
more than once every three days. 
I also ventured to suggest that it 
might perhaps have been preferable 
to approach the field by some side 
road rather than by the main road 
with all its traffic andfmilitary patrols. 
I even hinted that it was possibly 
ill-advised to stop immediately in 
front of a house whose occupants 
were now staring at us in a most 
uncivil and suspicious manner. 

While I was talking to Ernest I 
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noticed that there was no wind 
speak of. This meant that I coulj 
place the flare-path in any directigy 
that suited me best; and obviously 
that direction would be the pat, 
cleared by the removal of the smalleg 
number of brick piles. It struck m 
that by removing three piles (each 
pile represented a cart-load of bricks) 
on the night of the operation then 
would be a straight run of abou 
seven hundred yards, which was no 
to be sneezed at by a Lysander, 
But I said nothing of this to Ernest, 
His slap-dash attitude reminded m 
of Jules at his best, and I felt mon 
strongly than ever that my French} 
friends could do with a good deaf 
more thoroughness and less enthusiasm, 

When we got back to the café If 
apologised to Frank for having told 
off one of his men, but all he remarked 
was that I had been far too lenient 
with him. 

I spent that afternoon imparting 


to Ernest some of the excellent tis} I alw 


I had myself learned from the train- 
ing schools in England and Scotland, 
We went back to the field ani 
approached it by a country lanj 
Then I showed him where to parkh 
the truck, how to rub out the tyr) 
marks, set up the flare-path, ani 
time the whole job so as to eliminate) 
as many unexpected surprises # 
possible. I told him that omp 
could easily dispense with all extn} 


main road, however well it may have/ 
been rehearsed. ' 


ideal covered approaches that ome 
would hardly have believed theif 
existence without seeing them. 

of these fields was so colossal that ! 


paced” out two miles—its width* bein 
very similar. I made a note of thei 
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position for future use, and I was 
sorry we could not abandon the original 
place for any one of them. But it 
was too late now, because my radio 
operator was 300 miles away and the 
B.B.C. message on the European 
programme might come through that 
very night. 

Afterwards we returned to the café, 
and I asked Frank if his men were 
all detailed to pick up the B.B.C. 
message, “ La tour de Pise penche de 

P plus en plus.” Frank said that this 
message was being listened for in 
three different houses. This was 
necessary owing to the difficulty of 
‘hearing London; for the Germans 
) were jamming that station. 

That evening we had an early 
supper in case our message came 
through. Since it was a fine night 
and the moon would be up early, 
‘the plane would most probably arrive 
towards the beginning of the four 
hours’ time limit given by the R.A.F. 

pI always tried to get the reception 
committee on the ground early and 
not have them rushing about at the 
last moment, thereby attracting the 

.p, attention of police or inquisitive in- 

jhabitants. Anyhow, there would be 

) some bricks to be moved. 

After supper, Frank and I went to 

one of the friendly houses where they 
were listening for our B.B.C. message. 

) There was a great deal of interference 

of the “ wow-wow ” type, so familiar 
to B.B.C. fans in France during the 
in} war. When the messages did come 

/} through they all sounded as though 

|) the tower of Pisa had lost its balance 

) for good. However, after about ten 

} minutes the other two listeners came 
in and said that they had heard no 
mention of leaning towers from the 
sets they had just left. On hearing 
this rather disappointing news we 

it}) settled down to some heavy drinking, 

} and little by little fresh people drifted 

) 0, and I found myself being intro- 
duced to Frank’s local leaders from 


all the big towns in the west and 
south. 
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Now, if there was one thing that 
terrified the British saboteur almost 
as much as the fear of falling into 
the hands of the Gestapo, it was this 
constant gathering of agents, many 
of whom would invariably—on some 
later occasion—point you out in the 
street as being the head of the British 
Secret Service. 

The author of this particular meet- 
ing was Frank’s lieutenant—another 
enthusiastic amateur in the sabotage 
world—who was later caught, and 
brought the whole organisation crash- 
ing to the ground. But that is another 
story. I had already made it perfectly 
clear to this man that he should call 
on his local representatives in their 
own areas and not gather them together 
so that they would meet each other, 
not to mention their meeting me. But 
my warning had meant less than 
nothing to him. When you consider 
that security measures will take away 
all the fun of the game from people 
who like to go about telling everyone 
what big-shots they are and pointing 
out British officers in the street to 
all their acquaintances, it is quite 
obvious that warning them can have 
no effect. We had no wish to be 
pointed out as heroes or saboteurs ; 
least of all as having any connection 
with the British Empire. Such pub- 
licity merely reduced the chances of 
continuing our already short-lived 
activities. 

Since I felt that at any moment 
I might say something unpleasant, 
I left this happy gathering and took 
Ernest with me to study our ground 
by night. I wanted to see what the 
traffic was like between 10 P.M. and 
midnight on the main road and 
generally rehearse the operation. 

First of all we cycled along the 
main road to the field which was 
about four miles out of the village. 
It was a cold night and the full moon 
made visibility excellent. By about 
1l p.m. we had reached our field, and 
the brick piles looked very sinister 
in this light. So far we had not 
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encountered a soul, but as we skirted 
the field we came upon two men 
cycling in the opposite direction with- 
out lights. I asked Ernest if this 
was the local custom, but he said 
that it was not. We cycled on for 
about a quarter of a mile and then 
turned back. On reaching the main 
road entrance to the field we heard 
@ man calling out the name “ Albert ” 
in our direction. As we slowed down 
the man came out of the shelter of 
the corner wood and said: “ Hey, 
Albert, where the hell have you 
been ?” 

“‘ Neither of us is Albert,” I said. 
‘What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing much,” he said. 
“One of the wheels of my trailer 
got punctured and I thought you 
must be my friend Albert, because 
he’s around here somewhere and he 
knows how to fix the tyre. When 
we were riding without lights just 
now we thought you might be the 
police, but I’m relieved to see that 
you aren’t, because we’re running a 
black market in potatoes.” 

“Well, if Albert’s within earshot 
of this conversation he shouldn’t be 
long,” I said, and with that we moved 
off somewhat perplexed; for we had 
certainly not noticed any trailer 
attached to either of the two bicycles 
we had previously met. 

About one hundred yards down the 
road we came across @ man who 
appeared to be repairing his upturned 
bicycle on the grass verge. I gave 
him a friendly greeting as we passed, 
but he made no reply. This was 
presumably Albert. At all events 
he was more cautious than his friend. 
What these two merchants were up 
to I had no notion, but I certainly 
did not believe the black market story. 

Ernest and I then made our way 
round to the back entrance of the 
field. By the time we had reached 
our destination, hidden our bicycles, 
and approached the hedge bordering 
the field, a quarter of an hour must 
have elapsed. Before reaching the 
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hedge we were attracted by a cop. 
siderable hullabaloo issuing from tl, 
field. As we peered over the hed 
we could see lights flashing aboy 
all over the place. Several men— 
perfectly visible beneath the brillian 
moonlight — were throwing brick 
around and talking at the top of 
their voices as though they were the 
advance party of a travelling circu 
clearing a space for the big tent. We 
did not have to take great pains tof 
keep out of sight of this crazy gang, 
since they were obviously deaf and 
blind to anything and everything 
outside the sphere of their tremendous 
activities. 

I asked Ernest what he thought 
was going on, but he said that he 
had not the slightest idea. So we 
stood there gaping at the scene for 
a@ while, when suddenly we heard the 
distinct sounds of a bomber approach- 
ing. There should have been nothing> 
very surprising about this, for th} 
Germans often did night flying over 
the countries they occupied; but 
suddenly the shouting was increase 
and all the lights went out. The 
bomber then came closer, and as it) 
was flying fairly low down it becam) 
perfectly visible, and what should it ; 
turn out to be but—a twin-engin)| 
Hudson. Thereupon a lot of signal-| 
ling began, and when the aircraft 
signalled back it dawned on me tha 
we were about to witness a bombe! 
landing on the very ground that | 
had been chosen for our Lysander) : 
operation. 

As the plane started circling rouni 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Hor 
had this mix-up been caused ? Who 
were these maniacs who dared 
signal an R.A.F. plane down t 
almost certain destruction ? What 
would have happened if the Lysander 
had also come? I gave it up, andp 
merely watched the performance # 
the snake watches the mongoose. [| 
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enough for a landing strip. The 
task was a good deal harder than 
mine would have been, because the 
Hudson required at least twice as 


‘ much length of ground as the Lysander. 


Twenty minutes later the plane was 
still circling around and waiting to 
land. I took a long pull at my pint 
flask, and, passing it over to Ernest, 
I noticed for the first time that we 
were not alone; in fact, it was plain 
that we were far from being alone ; 
for all along the hedge dozens of 
people were intently watching the 
strange moonlit scene. On thinking 
the matter over, I decided that it 
would have been surprising indeed 
if anyone within a radius of many 
miles could still be sleeping through 
all this uproar. 

When forty minutes had elapsed 
several torches could be seen shining 
in the direction of the aircraft and 
marking out perhaps six hundred yards 
in a straight line; presumably there 
were other torches beyond the crest 
of the field, but that was dead ground 
to us. 

Then the circling plane came down 
in @ long sweep, and by now the 
pilot must have seen the brick piles, 
but none the less he kept coming 
lower and lower with a view to touch- 
ing down close to the first light which 
the unfortunate man could not know 
was in a bog. There was a pregnant 
swishing of air as the heavy plane 
passed over our heads, and as I 
waited for its first impact with mother 
earth I felt that this was going to be 
& very sticky moment. 

There was a tremendous splash, 
and the man holding the second torch 
along the flare-path simply vanished 
in @ wave of mud. The pilot had 
overshot the first torch by about 
one hundred yards, but it was 
fortunate in a way, for there the 


| ground was even soggier. He managed 
| to keep his plane level and squelched 


his way up the slight gradient to the 
harder surface. There was a banging 
and clattering as he topped the rise, 
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and then he was out of sight; but 
not overlong; for there was a roar 
of motors, and presently we saw this 
mastodon reappear on the crest and 
come slithering down well away to the 
right of the lamps. He ‘slalomed’ 
nimbly through the brick piles until 
he was snorting round on one engine 
close beside us, and then round and 
up to the first lamp to be in position 
for the take-off. When he stopped 
he was slap in the quagmire. 

A number of people poured out of 
the passengers’ door, and then a 
rather uncommon sight met my eyes; 
it was the pilot stepping down from 
his compartment. The usual pro- 
cedure was for new arrivals to get 
out, departing passengers to get in, 
and then for the aircraft to take off— 
all within about three minutes of 
landing. No doubt this particular 
pilot had a few things to say to the 
man in charge of the reception com- 
mittee for letting him land in a 
brickbuilder’s yard and then leading 
him into a swamp. 

By now there was a crush of wait- 
ing passengers getting entangled with 
the new arrivals, who were trying to 
sort out their luggage, while yet 
others, armed with Sten guns, swarmed 
around the plane. The pilot began 
to study the ground to find the best 
line for his take-off, and he placed 
the human flare-path diagonally over 
the field in order, supposedly, to get 
the longest possible run. Even at 
the end of this run there was a nasty 
belt of trees waiting for him. 

During his absence passengers had 
kept popping in and out of the plane, 
and when he returned he found it 
had sunk two feet into the bog. He 
ordered everyone out of the aircraft 
and then climbed in to try to get 
her unstuck. He turned on all the 
taps, but although there was a noise 
like one hundred pneumatic drills biting 
into concrete, the Hudson would not 
budge. After several vain attempts 
the pilot shut off his motors and 
climbed out again. Then, as though 
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by magic, a team of horses appeared 
along the skyline and made its way 
towards the fantastic scene. 

They were soon harnessed .to the 
plane by their owner, and with jockeys 
and pilots up, horses and engines 
frightening each other into maximum 
efforts, and all hands pushing in the 
same direction, the crippled taxi finally 
squelched out of the mire. 

Once the plane had shuddered off 
to more solid ground it did not take 
long for the departing passengers to 
swarm back into it. Then, watched 
by all those on the field, plus the 
crowd of invisible spectators, not 
to mention the team of sweating 
and terrified cart-horses, the Hudson 
lined up for the grand finale with all 
wicks ablaze and flames shooting out 
of the exhaust pipes. I held my 
thumbs and offered up a silent prayer 
for this fragile crate of humanity, 
and in my prayer I got somewhat 
mixed up with the citation of the 
posthumous V.C. I feared the pilot 
was about to earn. 

Now the brakes were released and 
all the pent-up energy got under way. 
From where we were standing it 
looked impossible that a lane existed 
between those piles of bricks, but the 
pilot managed to avoid all obstacles 
on this run of runs. Both inside and 
outside the plane everyone must have 
been holding his breath to make the 
aircraft lighter. 

When he reached the top of the 
slope I realised that he must go on 
rising or it was curtains for them all ; 
for there was not enough space before 
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the trees to say Hallelujah. By th, 
time the Hudson had reached this 
point I was making myself so light 
that I felt I might almost take of 
myself. With a sigh of relief I say 
it gaining altitude, but it still looked 
too low for those trees, and mus 
have been losing airspeed at that 
angle. On reaching the trees the 
pilot banked over slightly and seemed 
to brush the top branches. Maybe 
this brushing sound seemed mon | 
ominous inside the plane; for on 
the following day the Gestapo found 
a large piece of the Hudson’s wing 
at the foot of the very tree whose f 
summit had shorn it off. At all> 
events, as I heard the receding drone | 
of the twin engines I raised my flask 
to the sound in a silent toast to the 
R.A.F. 


It was a good while before I dig. 
covered that Ernest used to work f 
for the French organisation which 
had received the Hudson, and that f 
when he had transferred to our group | 
he had offered us this ground without 
thinking of the possible ensuing com- f 
plications. It must have been af 
relief to him that the Lysander had > 
not also shown up. 

When I got back to England on | 
the 23rd of March 1943 I saw in that | 
day’s evening paper that a Squadron 
Leader had been awarded the D.S.0.} 
for an operation, the details of which— 
for reasons of security—could not be 
divulged. Now his proud relations| 
and admiring friends can know what | 
lay behind that cryptic citation. 
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DESERT BOUNDARY. 


BY G. W. MURRAY. 


“‘ And in Prester John’s lordships are many great marvels, for in his country is 
the soa called the Gravelly Sea, which is all gravel and sand without a drop of 
water and it ebbs and flows in great waves as other seas do and it is never still.” — 


Sir JoHN DE MANDEVILLE. 


I. 


From busy Alexandria to war-ruined 
Benghazi, and that is a longth of six 
hundred miles; and from the sad 
Mediterranean coast to the funereal 
Qattara depression, and that, at its 
widest, is a breadth of two hundred, 
extends a wonderful ham-shaped coun- 
try of nothing at all; no mountains, 
not even hills; no rivers, not even 
wadis; no oases, no springs; just 
nothing but nothing, and plenty of 
that. 

Flatterers call it a steppe, more 
careful people name it a plateau (the 
Cyrenaican Plateau of some maps, the 
Libyan Desert Plateau of others), but 
really cautious folk prefer to hold their 
peace about it altogether lest they 
blaspheme its Creator. Tommy Atkins, 
who is not cautious as a rule, has 
vented many expletives upon it during 
this war and the last without giving it 
a name. The only people who have 
a name for it are the spirits who 
haunt it, few and far between, the 
Shiheibat. 

These Shiheibat are a tribe of 
Western Desert Arabs, of whom their 
religious leader, Sayyid Idris el-Senusi, 
could only say, “‘ Most herds have a 
black goat or two; mine are the 
Shiheibat.”” Presumably the reverend 
gentleman referred to their spiritual 
state; but even in their temporal 
affairs they are “‘ subject to dangers 
from meddlesome strangers,” and it is 
probably best to agree with the 
Shiheibat themselves that they are 
“poor honest men.” Certainly the 
topic of hashish smuggling should not 
be raised in their presence. 

Until a year or two ago the Shiheibat 
vere the only Arabs at all knowledge- 


able about this dry sea bottom and 
they called it ‘ El-Diffa.’ In the whole 
of its desolation they have only re- 
vealed the existence of four tiny 
springs, each just sufficient to water 
two or three camels a day, all close 
to one another, near its southern edge 
above the salt well of Qattara. 

You may have gathered that, in 
spite of its flatness, E]-Diffa is hardly 
suitable for horses that want to drink 
once @ day or even for camels that 
want to drink once a week. The infer- 
ence seems obvious: ‘‘ Why not leave 
it alone, to the Shiheibat ? ” 

Well, though the blue shining levels 
of the Mediterranean have long ago 
subsided and left the grey Diffa very 
dry, that stony waste yet retains some 
quality of a sea in that it divides and 
unites the Delta of the Nile to the 
‘Green Mountain’ of Cyrenaica. An 
invader from the west must adventure 
over it to reach Egypt, and so the 
ham-shaped Diffa gains in strategic 
importance as it narrows till, sixty 
miles west of Alexandria, an isthmus 
only thirty-eight miles wide separates 
the bight of the Arabs’ Gulf from the 
windswept hollow of Qattara. 

That the sea and the swamps of 
the depression were military obstacles 
was patent, but unheeded. Once, 
indeed, at our base camp I uttered 
the words in jest, “If Egypt ever 
comes to be invaded, the last stand 
for her defence will be made just here.” 
It was an Italian invasion we thought 
of, if any. None of us ever dreamt of 
a German one, and the subject dropped 
until Marshal Rommel came to re- 
vive it. 


In 1932 I succeeded John Ball as 
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Director of the Desert Survey of 
Egypt. My first three years of office 
were very lean ones. Indeed, in 
the fateful season of 1934-35 our 
annual budget for fieldwork was cut 
to the pittance of £47, and an order 
was already signed for our dissolution. 
But when things were at their worst, 
no less a deity than the Roman God 
of War descended to our rescue (with- 
out knowing it), and the very next 
year our hands were filled with gold 
and this strange field of the Diffa lay 
open to us. 

For, all of a sudden, Italy had leapt 
forward and sideways upon Abyssinia, 
@ knight’s move, though hardly a 
chivalrous one, which implied clearly, 
even to tyros like myself, that other 
and perhaps more alarming moves 
were about to take place on the chess- 
board of North-East Africa. Fortunate 
it was for Egypt that those anxious 
years coincided with the ascent of the 
staircase of honour and responsibility 
of Hussein Sirri Pasha. Surveyor- 
General in 1931, he was Minister for 
War in 1938 and Prime Minister in 
1941. 

When late in 1936 it became evident 
that the whole of the Egyptian half 
of the Diffa ought to be mapped, 
Sirri Pasha asked me how long it 
would take. I replied, “‘ Three years 
and £15,000.” 

Sirri replied characteristically, ‘I 
will give you the money, but the work 
must be finished in two.” 

The mapping of the Diffa was begun 
immediately, and, though the extreme 
flatness made triangulation difficult, 
our task was accomplished by the 
time the Duce thought it safe to launch 
Italy into the tide of war. Five of 
my best Egyptian surveyors, plus four 
officers of the Egyptian Army (novices 
these latter), were equipped with cars 
and turned out upon the great empty 
plain. Keenest of all was the placid 
and careful Sa’id ’Afia. So greedy 
was Sa’id for the Diffa that I really 
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believe he would have liked to char 
it all himself. Certainly he and the 
dashing Khalaf Mursi did as much of 
it between them as the whole of the 
others put together. 

The Diffa had very few secrets to 
reveal, yet in April 1939 my wife and 
I were on our way to Sa’id’s camp, 
fifty miles south of Fuka Station, 
when Edith said to me— 

“Did I dream or did you tell 
me that Sa’id had found another 
Quseir ? ” 4 

“ Certainly you dreamt it,”’ I replied. 
“TI have heard nothing of the sort.” 

But we were hardly settled down to 
tea in Sa’id’s tent, when he began— 

“The day before yesterday I found 
another Quseir.” 

Surprised as much by the telepathy 
as by the discovery, we resorted next 
morning to the spot. 

Quseir el-Husan, ‘‘ The Little Castle 
of the Horse,” lay fifty-five miles 
south-south-west of the first Quseir, 
just the same distance and bearing 
that the first had lain from HE. 
Hammam, which, as the Halmyrae or 
‘Brackish Springs’ of Ptolemy, must 


have been more important as a point f 


of departure for the West than it is 
today. 


The Quseir consisted of a pair of | 
ruined houses or villas with the gaping | 


shaft of a cistern between them. 
Once this had been sealed by a great 
disc of stone to prevent animals from 
fouling the water. 
Arabs, who care little for fouling, had 


rolled this aside, and so I ought not | 


to have been surprised when, after 





But the lazy | 


fagns ese aitlinka vee. 2 


| Peete 


descending by the footholds cut in the | 


sides of the shaft, I alighted upon the 
corpse of a young camel. Centuries 
of neglect had filled the chamber 


POR tas 


below the shaft almost to its roof with PF 


silt. The usual type of these under- 
ground cisterns is that of a large 
rectangular room, but this was unique 
in being circular, some fifty feet i 
diameter. 





1 Quseir = lit., castle—ancient posts or stages. We had found one of them in 1931. 
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The situation of these buildings, 
forty miles from any permanent water 
and the same distance south of the 
present narrow rain-belt along the 
coast, provides definite proof of a 
slight alteration in climate. d- 
mittedly the rainfall in these parts 
has always been very light or else the 
ancients would never have taken the 
trouble to excavate the two thousand- 
odd cisterns we found and measured 
during our survey. But quite obvi- 
ously the rainfall did formerly extend 
somewhat farther inland, while a 
record of Alexandrian weather, kept 
early in the second century A.D. by 
Ptolemy the geographer, shows that 
though the total rainfall, judged by 
the number of rainy and drizzly days, 
was then much the same as at present, 
it was more evenly distributed through- 
out the year. 

Later, Sa’id ’Afia surprised us again 
by discovering another ruin, Quseir 
Abu Tabaq, another fifty-five miles 
farther on in the same straight line. 
At first sight, the exact alignment of 
these three stations and the corre- 
spondence in distance between them 
seemed to have been due to something 
more than chance, and it appeared 
possible that we had found between 
us three stations of an old post road 
connecting Alexandria with the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon. A fourth in 
exactly the same direction is lacking, 
but it is permissible to conjecture that 
here the messengers turned rather to 
the south and, after watering at the 
cistern of Bir Basur, fifty miles from 
Abu Tabaq, rode into Siwa. Such 
stages, double the usual day’s march, 
are too long for ordinary caravans ; 
but for express messengers, mounted 
on riding camels, they would be reason- 
able enough. The straight chain of 
Quseirs may perhaps represent night- 
quarters for the couriers of such Greek 
cities as wanted to consult the Oracle ! 


in a hurry. 
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It must be confessed, however, that 
we found no trace of any road con- 
necting them, while by a.D. 10, the only 
certain date we have for any of these 
buildings (the temple of Isis*), the 
practice of consulting the Oracle was 
beginning to wane. Strabo, writing 
fifteen years later, calls the Oracle 
“nearly deserted.”” Evidently we are 
not yet in a position to say the last 
word on the matter. 

One more discovery did Sa’id ’Afia 
make in the Diffa, a find that even his 
Shiheibat guides knew nothing about : 
@ great natural pit-shaft, flush with 
the surface of the desert, nearly 
300 feet in diameter and more than 
100 feet deep. On a moonless night 
such a trap might engulf the best 
part of a mechanised column before 
the rearguard took alarm. This 
swallow-hole he found situated ten 
miles north of the Naqb el-Mugabra, 
the pass where the road to Qara 
climbs up out of the Siwa depression 
on to a great headland of the Diffa. 
It can only have been produced by 
an underground rivulet of some past 
age washing away the loosely com- 
pacted lower sandrocks down a fissure 
into the depression, and leaving behind 
@ great cavity roofed by the more 
solid upper sandstones which form 
the desert surface hereabouts. The 
collapse of the roof into the cavern 
below seemed to have taken place 

comparatively recently; for a little 
wadi which led into the pit had not 
yet begun to eat away the lip. 

With some difficulty we scrambled 
down into the pit and found it choked 
120 feet down with sand and the frag- 
ments of the fallen roof. Could we 
have set the wadi flowing again to 
wash away the debris, we might have 
exposed a much more terrifying pro- 
fundity, perhaps such a shaft as 
Mr Wells’ Selenites sank into the 
Moon. 

Not long after that the survey was 





1 Oracle = The shrine of Jupiter Ammon at Siwa (Ammoniaca). 


® In the firat Quseir. 
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completed and my tired engineers 
came in with their maps to Cairo. 
Not to rest; rest is a peace-time 
luxury. They were at once trans- 
ferred to an area, second only to the 
Diffa in military importance, the 
line of approach to the Nile through 
the Siwa and Bahariya Oases. The 
bulk of that mapping was also done 
before Italy declared war, and Khalaf 
and the Egyptian officers were able 
to complete it afterwards. 

Meanwhile the maps of the Diffa 
had gone straight to the press and 
each engineer had now the satisfaction 
of seeing his name in print. For the 
Surveyor-General had been persuaded 
to sanction a departure from our 
staid tradition of anonymity and 
each desert map was to appear in 


Time was when the boundaries of 
Egypt were invisible and intangible ; 
phantoms, not of the soul but of the 
desk ; secrets said to be locked away 
on a lost map in Istanbul. Nor in 
those care-free days did anyone fret 
very much, for all the deserts con- 
cerned formed part of the same Otto- 
man Empire. Then, at the beginning 
of the century, that empire began so 
to crack in the hand of Sultan *Abd 
el-Hamid the Damned that the sleep- 
ing imps of his frontiers awakened 
slowly to the consciousness that, sooner 
or later, they would have to crawl off 
the paper into the sunlight. Thus, 
not without dispute, did the Sinai- 
Palestine frontier become a reality. 

But to this moment the Jinn of 
Egypt’s southern border swelters still 
slug-a-bed, though twice every summer 
the noonday sun takes the path that 
should be his and scorches his way 
like a burning glass in exactly forty- 
eight minutes from the steaming Red 
Sea to the great sandstone oven of 
Uweinat, frying and baking the empty 
desert below. In all those 750 miles, 
only at Halfa does he burn men. 

The western boundary slept long. 
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future over its author’s name. That not ve 
wise concession put everyone on his Bedou 
mettle, black sheep as well as white; So mu 
while both felt safeguarded from the Thr 
odious trick by which a rogue takes this ¢ 
credit for honest men’s work. lumps 

The almost wet sheets were de. lie set 
livered to our scanty British armoured dunes 
forces not so long before the Duce’s them 
modern legions advanced cautiously other: 
to the empty conquest of Sidi Barrani, sand 
And captured maps very soon came Patri 
in to prove: firstly, that the enemy learn: 
had paid us the compliment of re. retur 
printing ours; and secondly, that set 01 
General Sibilla, Major Duri, and their De 
colleagues had been busy with their [of th 
half of the Diffa beyond the barbed easil: 
wire. Of General Sibilla and Major have 
Duri I have more to say. dune 

care! 

and, 

Italy 
There, from north-west to south-east, once 
the long dunes of the Sand Sea run Ff) jour 
stretched like so many taut ropes and FF to 
form an almost impossible barrier Clay 
between Egypt and Cyrenaica. Some- ofte 
where among them or under them lie raid 
the unburied bones of a Persian the 
raiding party, sent by their mad — E 
King Cambyses to plunder the shrine [the 
of Jupiter Ammon. Little can be left i wes 
of them now. an 

Yet in 1932, when a Bedouin came § fro 
into Siwa with a horseshoe and told | the 
of a place where he had seen “many [the 
dead horses and mules,” two impetuous [> de 
treasure-hunting parties immediately [ on 
set out and found nothing. A little |) tre 
reflection would have taught these inc 
adventurers that such remains would [se 
almost certainly prove to be those of | ~ 
stragglers from the Senusi ‘army’ [ 0 
which fled from Bahariya Oasis in ca 
1916, while a little knowledge might fo 
have added that horseshoes did not ar 
come into use until Roman times. — w 
Later in that year George Walpole | 2 
did find a cache of bandoliers of gay 0} 
red and green cloth, camel trappings, 8 
gunpowder, and sugar which had been 8 





abandoned by these Senusi runaways 
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not very far from the place where the 
Bedouin had seen the dead horses. 
So much for Cambyses. 

Three-quarters of the way down 
this 400-mile-long Sand Sea great 
lumps of glacier-green natural glass 
lie scattered in the lanes between the 
dunes. Some scientists have thought 
them to be fragments of a meteorite ; 
others, the results of fusion of the 
sand by & meteorite. But when 
Patrick Clayton took a party of 
learned men out to study them, they 
returned little wiser than when they 
set out. 

Down the troughs between the dunes 
of the Sand Sea cars can travel fairly 
easily, as Bagnold, Clayton, and Shaw 
have shown. But to cross over the 
dunes transversely requires weeks of 
careful pathfinding and preparation, 
and, before the outbreak of war with 
Italy, had been accomplished only 
once, by Clayton in 1933 when he 
journeyed from ’Ain Dalla in Egypt 
to Kufra Oasis. (During the war 
Clayton crossed these dunes once too 
often, and, returning from a successful 
raid on Murzuk, was made prisoner by 
the Italians.) 

But I anticipate. When in 1907 

the Survey of Egypt first ventured 
west of Alexandria—rather timidly 
and with an escort—I used to meet 
from time to time in the carriages of 
the antiquated Khedivial trains, which 
then ran only to El-’Imayid, the Baron 
de Brockdorf, a hearty Danish officer, 
on his periodical inspections of the 
troops on preventive duty against the 
incessant hashish-running from the 
sea and from the west. 
’ The frontier garrison of those days 
consisted merely of twenty black 
camel troopers of the Coastguard, the 
foree which furnished our escorts, 
and, Sallum being rightly regarded as 
untenable, their post was at Buqbuq, 
& commodious Western Desert town 
of one house, founded only @ year or 
80 before, about twenty miles west of 
Sidi Barrani. 

These negro soldiers of Brockdorf’s, 
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straight from the Sudan, were yet so 
far civilised that they could appreciate 
the soldierly maxim that “the best 
defensive is an offensive.” Or it may 
have been that they found the Bedouin 
atmosphere invigorating after their 
early upbringing among the swamps 
of the Upper Nile. At any rate 
Egypt was defended by them so 
loyally that Brockdorf kept getting 
continual complaints of their stealing 
sheep from the Arabs in Turkish 
territory west of Sallum. In those 
days the Turks cared even less about 
the boundary than we did and had 
no troops anywhere near it at all. 
But this pastoral existence came 
suddenly to an end in 1911 when the 
Italians invaded Tripoli and the first 
bombs ever to hurtle down from the 
air fell screeching on Tobruk. 

Some definition of the frontier had 
then to be undertaken. Lord Kitchener, 
second-sighted, wanted to claim Tobruk 
for Egypt. But there was no shadow 
of legal right on which to base his 
claim and the Foreign Office refused 
to put it forward. The First Great 
War then interrupted negotiations. 

Italy next occupied Jaghbub and 
said impudently that ‘Rome had 
returned,” an action that outraged 
Moslem opinion; for the tomb of 
Sayyid Ibn ’Ali, the founder of the 
Senusi sect, passed thereby into infidel 
hands. Hastily it was agreed that 
the frontier should start from Bir 
Ramla on the coast and follow various 
devious camel-tracks in turn until 
Siwa Oasis had been left in Egypt and 
Jaghbub in Cyrenaica. Those objects 
achieved, nobody cared where it went. 
So the twenty-fifth meridian was 
chosen for it to follow till it got tired 
or reached the Sudan. 

To demarcate this whole western 
boundary of Egypt from Sallum to 
’Uweinat has never yet been attempted, 
but, in 1927, the sleeping Spirit of the 
frontier was kissed awake by Patrick 
Clayton and Teniente Campo, the 
surveyors of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, and set on her way to the south. 
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At first she paced in slow zigzags over 
the limestone steppes, every turn 
marked by her admirers with a cairn, 
until at Qeiqab she leapt boldly over 
the salt lake. Thence she breasted 
her way gallantly into the dunes till 
she tired and fell asleep two hundred 
miles from the Mediterranean where 
Pillar 187 now stands. More than ten 
years went by before anyone came 
to wake her. And before Clayton’s 
cairns came to be replaced by per- 
manent pillars, a gayer interlude had 
illuminated the drab history of the 
frontier. 

In 1930 the ratification of the ex- 
change of Jaghbub for Bir Ramla was 
made the excuse for a little junketing. 
Armed with £500 of ‘entertainment 
money,’ an Egyptian Commission went 
down to Sallum in September to meet 
an Italian Commission with due cere- 
mony and receive the present of Bir 
Ramla from them. (Jaghbub was 
rather far away; its surrender was & 
sore matter, and Egypt was not dis- 
posed to make merry over that.) 

So the flag of Italy fluttered down 
from the mast-head over Bir Ramla ; 
that of Egypt ascended slowly in its 
place; rival bands played National 
Anthems, guards of honour presented 
arms; and both Commissions felt 
proud and friendly. 

The well could be seen at the foot 
of a 450-foot cliff; it had undoubtedly 
passed into Egyptian hands ; but the 
Italians had made all safe from their 
point of view by retaining possession 
of the only path leading down to it. 
Whatever the intrinsic value of Bir 
Ramla, this seemed to have been com- 
pletely nullified. 

The day was hot; the well looked 
a long way down; the path was 
circuitous and closed with a barbed- 
wire fence; an Italian lunch awaited 
us at Bardiya; only in jest was a 
descent suggested. Shafik Pasha, the 
head of the Frontiers Administration, 
declared that he had been down there 
in 1926, whereat Sa’id Pasha ’Ali, the 
Under-Secretary for War, murmured— 
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“Run down and get me a glass o 
water!” 

But that was only to raise 4 laugh 
at Shafik. 

Bir Ramla was therefore ‘ taken a 
read.’ The Italian lunch at Bardiya 
was excellent, but the Egyptian Com. 
missioners went home feeling that 
their predecessors of 1926 had let the 
country down and that the well, far 
from being a fair exchange for Jaghbub, 
was a poke without even a pig to put 
in it. An agreement was signed to 
the effect that the Egyptian Govem. 
ment was to replace the temporary 
marks by permanent ones and that 
both Governments were to share the 
expenses. 

Nothing more took place till De. 
cember 1937 when a working party of 
the Survey of Egypt began to replace 
Clayton and Campo’s marks with 
masonry pillars, and presently another 
Commission was convened to inspect 
and accept these as constituting the 
actual frontier. In the following 
April my wife and I took the road to 
Sallum to await the Italian Com- 
missioners. 

That winter there had fallen such 
exceptional rain that the lands round 
*Amriya, El-Dab’a, and Matruh were 
green with barley, while the rest of 
the countryside was just one large 
artless posy of wild flowers. On either 
side of the newly tarred road from 
Matruh to Sidi Barrani the run-off 
from the asphalt had doubled the 
yield, so that the unsightly tar-barrels 
that bordered the way were hidden in 
@ froth of green grass well laced with 
red anemones. 

At the fishing village of Sallum, 
where the coast trends abruptly north 
into Cyrenaican territory, the road 
leaves it and ascends the 600-foot 
escarpment of the old Catabathmus 
Major by a series of Alpine zigzags. 
From a military point of view the village 
of Sallum is a death-trap, since it is 
completely; commanded by the cliffs, 
while the plateau above is so flat that 
the unfortified Egyptian barracks up 
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there had no cover from artillery fire. 
/ Only two miles to the west was the 


‘line of barbed-wire entanglements 


‘which the Italians had constructed all 


‘the way from the sea to Jaghbub. 


Behind it, like a white ship at anchor 
in a sea of bushes, rode their proud 
fort of Capuzzo. 

The international situation was even 
then (1938) rather tense, and I was 
not altogether surprised when, two 


| days after our arrival, the Egyptian 


battalion quartered in the untenable 
barracks marched downhill and em- 


| barked on a cruiser for Matruh. As 
| garrison there were left behind fifty 


black soldiers of the mechanised ‘ Camel 


' Corps’ under Captain ’Abdalla Idris, 


a dashing little Shaiqi from the Sudan. 


Abdalla was full of fight and energy 


and pride. 


On the 17th Colonel 


_ Whitaker of the Coldstream arrived 
/ on a visit and I took him over to 

’Abdalla’s headquarters. I shall never 
' forget the intense dignity with which 
' the six-foot Guardee and the five-foot 
_ four Sudanese exchanged cards and, like 
| the good soldiers they were, became 


_ brothers-in-arms on the spot.? 


While waiting for the Italians I set 
our workmen to straighten the car- 
track to Sidi "Omar, the next frontier 
post to the south. This, now the 
boundary pillars had been set up, 
could be seen to kink here and there 


» into Italian territory. Nor were we 
| the only trespassers ; in another place 
_ the expensive Italian wire fence, whose 
| iron posts were set in concrete, was 


being moved back into Libya for about 


| five yards along a kilometre of its 


On the 22nd the Egyptian members 


_ of the Commission, Muhammad Bey 


| Shurbagi and Colonel Musa Lutfi, 


arrived by aeroplane and the Italians 
by car. At our very first meeting it 


: was discovered that none of the repre- 


sentatives of Egypt could speak Italian, 
nor could the two Italians speak 
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either Arabic or English. Four of us 
were able to seek refuge in French. 
But Musa Lutfi, afterwards Director 
of Intelligence, Egyptian Army, was 
perforce reduced to the réle of the 
proverbial owl. 


‘** The less he spoke, the more he heard ; 
Who would not be like that wise old bird ? t 


A part that he was uncommonly well 
fitted by nature to play. 

The first visit that the Commission 
paid was to the notorious well of 
Ramla. This time both sides felt more 
energetic, and, after an inspection of 
the semicircle of expensive pillars 
that hemmed it in, General Sibilla, 
the head of the Italian Survey of 
Libya, and I descended to see and 
taste the water which had given rise 
to so much argument. There was an 
expressive absence of footprints or 
even goat-tracks round the well, and 
I civilly and prudently allowed the 
General to have the first sip at its 
wine-dark contents. Sibilla’s wry face 
was more outspoken than his words. 

“Tt looks like vermouth, but .. .” 
was the euphemism he employed, and, 
damning the diplomatists’ eyes for 
making us waste concrete on so many 
pillars, we returned to the top of the 
cliff. On the way up we found we 
were of the same age, fifty-two, and 
possessed of a common affection for 
the Alps. Sibilla was a bluff, hearty 
fellow from Cesana, just over the 
border from Briangon in French 
Dauphiné, who had fought in “ deux 
guerres et demie”’: the 1911 conquest 
of Tripoli from the Turks, the First 
Great War, and a half-war in Albania. 
He had commanded a battalion of 
Alpini or Chasseurs Alpin, as he called 
them, and his name had a soldierly 
ring about it; for one used to be able 
to see in Les Invalides the sword and 
uniform of a General Sibilla, probably 
an ancestor, who had died fighting for 
Napoleon. 





? Two years later poor ’Abdalla became the first Egyptian casualty of the war, losing his left 
arm in an air-bombardment of these all too obvious barracks. 
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The General spoke French of a 
vigorous Provencal brand and he was 
clearly a keen wine-grower; for he 
guffawed at a joke I passed against 
champagne and emphatically declined 
my wife’s offer of tea. 

“IT tasted it once; it was just like 
hay!” 

Though so much of a bon bourgeois, 
he had a true Italian fancy for orna- 
mental stones, and was composing & 
mosaic in his garden at Cesana. When 
I heard that, my heart warmed to 
him, for I love stones as much as did 
Browning’s bishop. 

We now agreed to begin our examina- 
tion of the remaining pillars from the 
far end, and to meet for that purpose 
on the 28th at ’Ain Melfa, 160 miles 
farther south. So, on the 26th, the 
Egyptian half of the Commission left 
Sallum and drove to the rendezvous. 
Once the cars had climbed the scarp, 
our way lay over a limestone plateau 
with nothing at all to break the 
monotony but the new six-foot high 
whitewashed pillars of the frontier. 
Somewhere about Pillar 150 we pitched 
our camp. 

While waiting for the reappearance 
of the Italians, Edith and I visited the 
salt well of Melfa and some nearby 
rock tombs of Early Christian date. 
The wide marsh between us and the 
hamlet of Jaghbub was said to be 
haunted by tame asses run wild, the 
former property of the exiled Senusi. 
Here, in January, Clayton had seen 
twelve of them and we hoped for a 
photograph. But we had no luck. 
Later the Italian Commissioners told 
us that the herd had increased to over 
seventy strong and that they were 
thinking of shooting some of them off 
‘ for sport.’ 

Two of the Italians appeared from 
Jaghbub in time for lunch, the General 
and Major Duri. Duri was of 4 
Tuscan type with a head like a 
medizval statue’s, utterly formal and, 
I make no doubt, an excellent sur- 
veyor. To him I took a liking, but 
his insistence upon detail maddened 
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my Egyptian colleagues, who wey 
already anxious to return to Cain, 
The third Italian member, Ban, 
Scuola Cammerini, secretary to Marsha 
Balbo, was absent with his master q 
a flight in East Africa. 

In the afternoon the General and | 
took a stroll over the white gypseoy 
hill of Qeiqab and inspected the pillay 
thereon. From the top the dome 
tomb of the founder of the Seni 
sect in Jaghbub is said to be visible, 
but we forgot to look for it. Th 
terrain behind us had not offered the 
least obstacle either to our Fords o 
to the Italian Fiats; but now befon 
us, in the words of Kinglake :— 


“To the south lay that desert sea that § 
knew not the plashing of an oar.” 


Nothing but a blue pool and a was ff ,; 
waist in the line of swamps separated 
us from its 300-foot high dune crests, 

Many would have considered their 
task to be ended here. But those 
hardy spirits of twelve years befor, 
Clayton and Campo, had thought it 
their duty to go to the absolute limit 
in marking out the frontier. In the 
Model ‘T’s of those days they had 
pushed on for another forty miles 
into the dunes and set up cairns of 
stones on whatever outcrops of rock 
they had met with in their reconnais- 
sance. These temporary monuments § 
were not intervisible like those in the 
north, for high dune crests cut them 
off from each other. But the frontier 
had been marked out as far south 
it could be marked out, a tour de force 
for those days. And, during the last 
few months, Shukri Effendi, our fore- 
man and his working party had found 
all these sixteen cairns undisturbed 
and replaced them by numbered con- 
crete pillars, of the same pattern a 
the first 171, but somewhat reduced 
in size to ease the immense difficulties 
of transport. Now the Commission 
was come to inspect and pass the 
result of his labours. 

On the evening of the 27th I paid 
@ visit to the Italian camp, two wooden 
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huts which they had brought from 
Jaghbub, and found General Sibilla 
very unhappy about the weather. 


We were now in the period of Khamsin 


or Pentecost, when the normal season 
with its cool north-westerly winds is 
interrupted by unsettled weather. 
Each calm of two or three days is 
succeeded by a revolving storm of 
about the same duration, beginning 
with a stiff breeze from the east, 
followed by @ strong wind from the 
south with a rapidly rising tempera- 
ture. To this again succeeds a howling 
gale, laden with sand from the south- 
west, called by the Italians a ‘ ghibli,’ + 
which in turn dies down into the gentle 


‘cool ‘etesian’ wind from the north- 
| west. 
| Egypt with a rush, sometimes in a 
single day. It is a terrible danger to 
| be exposed to such a storm in the 


These revolving storms cross 


Sand Sea. From being static the 
country becomes dynamic, all tracks 
vanish, all sense of direction is lost, 
waterskins dry up, camels and people 
perish. Yet, even at its most violent, 
the sand-blast never rises more than 
about seven feet from the ground ; 
just high enough to sting a tall camel’s 
eyes, while those of his rider are almost 


> out of it. 


For our dash next day to the most 
southerly pillar, General Sibilla sug- 


) gested that only he and I should go 


in light cars, and asked that ‘‘ Le noir 
qui connait le chemin” should go as 
guide. With us were two of Clayton’s 
old drivers, well qualified both as 
experts and in general blackness to 
fill the part of “‘ Le noir, &c.,” and of 


| these I appointed Abu Fideil to be our 


er. 

For some days the weather had been 
calm, but, next morning, we had 
evidently reached “the stiff breeze 
from the east” stage ; for all the dunes 
carried a plume of sand blowing away 


from their crests. General Sibilla 
| didn’t like the look of it. Yet in our 
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cars and men I felt complete con- 
fidence, whatever befell, and I was 
able to persuade him that the ‘ ghibli’ 
would hold off for one day more. 

At dawn we started in three cars. 
‘ Le noir ’ led and the General followed 
in his own Fiat with “‘ the best driver 
in Libya,” while our other veteran 
Minufli and I brought up the rear, 
Sibilla’s car carried four soldiers to 
shove it out of difficulties, and Shukri 
Effendi suggested that mine should 
do the same. But I declined, thinking 
that the lighter the cars were, the less 
likely they would be to stick, and I 
restricted our numbers to three in 
each car, drivers included ; an arrange- 
ment that left room for a load of 
passengers, should one break down. 

At the moment of starting, Sibilla’s 
hopes ran rather high. From the 
Egyptian example his men were about 
to learn that nothing more than 
determination was wanted to make the 
difficulties of dune-driving fade away 
like the morning mist from the blue 
lake ahead of us. We were going into 
the Sand Sea as far as any Italian had 
ever been, and there was at least a 
chance that from its mysteries he 
might pluck the secret of an out- 
flanking way into Siwa from the south. 
The day could not end without achieve- 
ment, provided the cursed ‘ ghibli’ 
held off. It was springtime and he 
felt young. Giovinezza! Giovinezza! 
There would be a story for Balbo. 
Meanwhile in the rear car sat your 
humble servant, pondering. 

Our procession coasted the salt lake 
easily enough. Beyond it the leading 
car, mounting the first sand slope in 
gallant style, disappeared over a low 
col. But either the General’s feebler 
Fiat could not quite make the grade 
or else “the best driver in Libya” 
was too timid to rush it. His back 
wheels dug themselves in just twenty 
yards short of the col. Out jumped 
the Italian soldiers to shove, while 





1 From the Arabic gibli, ‘south.’ During one of these winds at Sallum in March 1940 the 
&lemometer recorded a windspeed of eighty miles per hour. 
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Minufli and I scudded past them at 
the utmost speed our V-8 could be 
put to. Halting on the downward 
slope beyond the col, we ran back on 
foot and found the General swearing 
away in fine style. Next, to add fuel 
to his flames, ‘Le noir’s’ car also 
came back and circled round us. 
From it my wife stepped out and took 
@ tactless photograph. Sibilla had 
been given no idea that she was 
coming on the trip, and her appearance 
quite dissipated his fancy of being on 
a life-or-death expedition. Presently 
the Italians manhandled their car 
over the pass and we resumed our 
flight. All this dune-driving has to 
be maintained at the highest speed of 
which the cars are capable. Then, on 
hard sand, it becomes a glorious suc- 
cession of parabolic sweeps on curving 
surfaces. But alas for Italy! At the 
very next rise the Fiat stuck again, 
nor could the united efforts of both 
nations set her going again uphill. 
The time factor now began to intrude 
itself ; for the fear of an approaching 
*‘ ghibli’ lurked in all our minds, and 
no one could yet say how long the 
eighty-mile journey to Pillar 187 and 
back was going to take us. Sibilla 
was furious, but he was a man of 
decision. He accepted a lift beside 
me, and a single Italian soldier leapt 
in behind. The rest were told to push 
the Fiat back to camp or to the 
Inferno. My Italian was not good 
enough to make out which. Off we 
dashed at full speed due south along 
the meridian. 

Postponing their examination until 
the return journey, we flashed past the 
next fifteen pillars, each in its lonely 
hollow among the smoking sand-dunes. 
Abu Fideil and Minufli drove con 
brio, and their Fords, yesterday as 
fickle as children, today roared soberly 
up the backs of great dunes and 
charged rapturously down their faces. 
They and their passengers rose and 
fell as on a scenic railway without 
rails. Edith was greatly excited and 


so was Sibilla. After less than an hour 
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of this non-stop run the final dune wy 
won, and from its crest we s 
like two peregrines on Pillar 187. 

All got out, and the General posej 
his solitary soldier beside the pille 
for a photograph. Rome had arrive 
again. It was only half-past ning, 
By ten o’clock the amenities of Pilla 
187 had been completely exhausted 
and all possible photographs taken, 
We set our faces to the north and 
inspected the other fifteen pillar, 
Sibilla collected some fossils. Qn 
returning to what had been the grave 
of the Fiat, we found it gone. Then 
we lunched all together in a grove of 
date-palms, and I took occasion to 
apologise for my off-hand behaviour, 
I explained that we had lost the habit 
of taking dunes seriously and had come 
to look on dune-driving as summer 
sports. But Sibilla was unwilling to 
follow me on to such dangerous 
ground. 

At dinner that night we were their 
guests. Sibilla, who had been listening. 
in, announced the conclusion of the 
so-called ‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement’ be- 
tween England and Italy about Medi- 
terranean affairs. “Ils ont signi 
quelque chose,” he grumbled. 10 
restore cordiality I raised my glas 
and cried, “A la paix!” This toast 
the General at once repeated in sten- 
torian tones and shouted at th 
Frenchless Musa Lutfi, who was slo 
in raising his glass. 

**Buvez! buvez! c’est le bon Dic 
qui a commandé ¢a.” 

The Commission then returned # 
the coast, inspecting pillars on th 
way, but at so slow a rate that w 
Egyptians suspected our Italian col 
leagues of intentionally delaying th 
proceedings. So they were, partl 
because they wanted Baron Cammerill 
to take some actual part in the wor 
and largely because they ate nothi 
with their coffee in the mornii 
Consequently by mid-day they we 
not merely ravenous, but faint. 
May Day at 11 a.m. my wife produce 
tactfully a gingerbread cake and 
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fask of Chianti and we got at least 
two more hours’ work out of Sibilla 
and Duri. 

At Sallum next morning both parties 
st to work with a will and made an 
end of it. At sunset we assembled in 
the Italian Consulate to sign a procés 
verbal that we accepted the 187 pillars 
as defining the frontier between Egypt 
and Cyrenaica. For this last meeting 
Sibilla turned up half an hour late 
and to us made no apology. But to 
my wife, whose driving he had admired 
very much, he said— 

“In Italy it is forbidden for a 
General to drive. But I, I will learn. 
All this afternoon I have been learning 
to drive round our fort at Capuzzo.” 

So we signed and said farewell, 
leaving straightaway for Matruh, where 
Marshal Balbo and Baron Cammerini 
were expected that night. We covered 

| the 120 miles in three hours and came 
to Matruh to find the road blocked 
with wire and picketed. The Egyptian 
sergeant at the barrier told us he must 
send a soldier with us to the police 
station. Musa Lutfi, not in uniform, 





protested that he was a Colonel. 
But the sergeant answered that his 
orders, just received, were that any- 
one at all, whatever his rank, entering 
Matruh after dark was to be sent to 
the Markaz under guard. So off to 
the Markaz we went with a soldier 
hanging on outside the car on the 
running-board. 

At the entrance to the town we met 
the Mamur, an oid friend, who set us 
free with a wave of his hand. 

“Can’t stop !”’ he shouted. 
off to release Balbo.” 

It appeared that the Marshal, whom 
everyone had expected to fly back to 
Libya, had suddenly left Cairo by car. 
Manceuvres were in progress at Matruh, 
regulations there had been tightened 
up, and Balbo had fallen into the same 
trap that had caught us. We went 


* Just 
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to the hotel and ordered dinner. 
While drinking a preliminary whisky- 


and-soda with the Governor, the 
latter remarked— 

** Here comes Balbo. I'll introduce 
you.” 


But the scowl on the Marshal’s face 
was sufficient to warn him off intro- 
ducing anybody. Yet, though angry, 
Balbo’s was a handsome face, ruthless 
in action perhaps, but capable of 
reflection before it. 

The Marshal and his staff sat down 
to their belated dinner at one table, 
the Boundary Commissioners at 
another. After it was over, Baron 
Cammerini added his signature to our 
procés verbal and told us how they had 
spent successive nights in Addis Ababa, 
the bush (a forced landing), Nairobi, 
Khartum, and Cairo. Now the Marshal 
and he were in Matruh and hoped to 
be home in Tripoli tomorrow. After 
that our intention of driving on next 
day and making the 430 miles from 
Sallum to Cairo in twenty-four hours 
seemed very small beer indeed. 

The prologue had now been played 
and the frontier question shelved. It 
had been settled on the ground with 
rather more assurance and sincerity 
than it had on paper. The prestige 
of the high contracting Governments of 
Italy and Egypt had been maintained. 
187 pillars, robed in white like so 
many novices just confirmed, were 
now smirking at each other all the 
way from the salt sea to the sea of 
sand. ‘True, nothing but a gazelle 
was ever likely to admire the last 
sixteen; nothing but a camel, and 
that for scratching purposes, ever to 
pay heed to the first 171. But they 
had been perambulated by the solemn 
Commission and its canine clowns, 
inspected and passed fit for duty. 
Theirs was now to be the privilege of 
assisting from front-line seats at the 
next act of the drama. 











EAST INDIES PATROL—II. 


BY JOHN GIBSON. 


Tue harbour of Trincomalee lies 
half-way up the eastern coast of 
Ceylon. Extremely beautiful, but 
desolate, it came to be known as the 
Scapa Flow of the East. The Eastern 
Fleet was moving there now; for 
Colombo was too full of merchant 
shipping, and Trincomalee provided 
good protection from the monsoon. 
The harbour was an anchorage only ; 
ships could not go alongside any of 
the tiny jetties that led out from 
under the palms. A small native 
village lay among the trees at one 
end of the three miles of enclosed 
water, and to the north the navy 
had its new concrete base. The 
Catalinas and Sunderlands of the 
R.A.F. lay hidden away to the west 
and were almost invisible. For the 
rest, it was a region of long white 
beaches, deep coves, thick jungle, 
and the eternal palms leaning over 
the water. Many of us were glad to 
move here away from the brass-hats 
and shallowness of Colombo. Here 
we sailed and swam; we fished, and 
had our parties in the tiny bungalows 
that the officers of the Cochin Labour 
Corps had built. Wrens moved up 
and were installed in a comfortable 
stone house near to the naval base. 
For some months the submarine 
flotilla found themselves the only 
real permanent residents, but later 
the fleet arrived in force, and then 
the charm of the place, its freedom and 
emptiness was rudely shattered. But 
Trinco was our home and we liked it. 
| The ship’s company was rushed off 
to the hills for a rest and fresh air. 
The men stayed with various planters 
who did a wonderful job. Leave in 
Colombo was possible, but not sought 
after, because the train journey was 
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so terrible. Roads were equally bad, 
and if we did find a lorry going down 
it meant a long and uncomfortable 
drive to rather doubtful pleasures, 
So most of us stayed where we were 
and invented our own amusements. 
One afternoon we took our sailing 
dinghy out and went skating over 
to pick up the Wrens. The harbour 
shimmered under the sunshine, but 
it was a pleasant day for a sail. In 
the boat we had our usual hunting 
gear: a twelve-bore, a sub-machine 
gun, an automatic, and some small 





underwater charges. The charges 
weighed one and a quarter pounds 


and we used them for depth-charging E 


turtles or catching fish for supper. 


The three girls were waiting for us | 


on the jetty. Once they were safely 
embarked we went out across the 
water with the wind astern and the 
spray flying from the bow. In one 


of the coves we beached the boat, i 


bathed, and had our tea of gin, lime- 
juice, and sardine sandwiches. In 
the west the sun became red and the 
wind dropped. Soon it was time to 
get under way. At the head of 
the cove our friend, Peter, was wait- 
ing on his jetty. Behind him the 
palm-frond thatch of his bungalow 
was orange in the sunset. By the 
time we had tied up and were all 
ashore it was getting dark. Night 
came swiftly across the scene, but 
the air remained warm. If we put 


on a few more clothes it was because } 


we were protecting our arms and 
legs from the mosquitoes. It was never 
really cold there. 

Peter looks pleased. He has had 
@ good afternoon’s fishing with some 
naval demolition charges. Seven good 
mullets and fifteen yellow - tail lie 
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glistening in his little kitchen. We 
hump our bag of bottles into the 
bungalow, and the gramophone appears. 
Someone produces dice. Out by the 
end of the jetty a line of brilliant 
phosphorus shows the path of some 
keen swimmer. The glasses clink in 
the soft light of the oil lamps. Over 
by the native huts we can hear the 
thythmic drums of the men who 
have come here from the Malabar 
coast. They are having their evening 
musical. Out over the harbour a 
Catalina comes in from patrol. The 
red and white lights swing low over 
the water as she lands and taxies over 
to the remote base. A lamp flickers 
some ‘message to the unseen ships 
that are patrolling out in the dark, 
out in the great bay that leads into 
our harbour. The war goes on. We, 
meanwhile, swallow our whisky until 
a glow spreads through us all. We 
dance lazily on the wooden veranda, 
dimly hearing the clink and laughter 
from the dice school. A girl runs 
past, her bathing-suit still twinkling 
from the phosphorescence. 

Much later we decide it is time to 
leave. Peter drives us back in his 
great lorry. We swing and bump 
over the sandy roads, singing softly 
in the back. Nights like this are 
memorable, Later when we are asked 
if we have enjoyed our life in sub- 
marines we shall answer, ‘“‘ Yes.” We 
shall not be thinking of the days 
at sea, but of happy times ashore 
in Algiers, Beirut, Port Said, Aden, 
and Trinco. We may remember the 
islands of the Aigean or the sunlit 
coast of France or the great blue 
mountains of Sumatra, but seldom the 
few moments when we contact the 
enemy. Those moments fade and 
pass like the wake of a ship. They do 
not leave much impression on us. 

There were great contrasts in that 
life of ours. In no time we were 
away from the dark waters that lay 
round those jungle-clad islands off the 
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Malayan coast. We were one moment 
on patrol and the next lying on the 
white sandy beaches with our friends, 
or dancing in the Mess ashore, where 
the little tables and chairs were 
spread out under the brilliance of 
the stars, and the calm surface of the 
harbour lay at our feet. Contrasts. 
Light and darkness. 


Something hush-hush was in the 
air. It was possible to smell these 
great secrets from afar. Strange- 
looking army men were closeted with 
the captain for many hours, and 
still stranger packages arrived on 
board. It looked to us like some sort 
of combined operation, and, remem- 
bering M.O. and M.I.,! we were not 
pleased. The army officers visiting 
us grew more and more senior as the 
days passed, their badges more brilliant, 
their berets of more varied hues. 
Clearly this was to be important. 

Although nearly everyone in the 
depot ship knew that we were in for 
some sort of a cloak-and-dagger opera- 
tion, we pushed off and secured to a 
buoy in a remote spot to exercise 
the army in disembarking. Five 
white officers, two army signalmen, 
and six Indians were in the bunch. 
It was not a small job. They wished 
to take with them eight thousand 
pounds of stores. We drilled and 
argued ; we spent hours working out 
the best way of getting the stuff 
ashore on the enemy beaches. Some- 
times it grew tedious, but it was 
interesting, and one by one difficulties 
were overcome. 

It was a lovely evening when we 
left harbour with our full cargo of 
passengers and freight. Some yachts 
followed us to the boom. Our friends 
were waving from them as we passed. 
The depot ship wished us luck. The 
boom defence ship saluted smartly. 
The sea breeze came in as we turned 
to the east, and in a quick moment 
we had forgotten our first regrets at 
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leaving. In the wardroom it was 
gay. The sun set behind us, silhouet- 
ting the shape of a convoy arriving 
from the south ; ships steaming slowly 
against the pink sky—supplies from 
England. We lost sight of them and 
pressed on our lonely way across 
the thousand miles of open sea that 
lay between us and the enemy. It 
was the 15th December, ten days 
before Christmas. 


Dawn: 20th December. We dived 
early close in to that dark jungle 
coast and waited for the sun to rise. 
Our passengers were up and working ; 
they sat around with their rifles, 
automatics and knives, cleaning and 
polishing. In the torpedo space our 
men were struggling with the canoes. 
These were a modernised version of 
the peace-time Folbot and were well 
thought out. It was quite exciting 
assembling them because there came 
a time when the centre of the frame 
was pushed flat with a bang, the 
bow and stem were forced out, and 
the whole thing became taut. It 
was then fixed with a clamp and 
was ready for use. I always felt that 
the whole thing would crack under 
the strain and hurl itself upon us. 


But all went well. The wood and 
canvas stood the test. 
Our engineer, Monty, who had 


missed the last patrol through an 
attack of dysentery, was back with 
us and in charge of the rubber boats. 

Harry, after his doubtful success 
with the M.O. operation, was given 
a chance to vindicate himself on 
deck. I was to be on the bridge 
in charge of the communication with 
the shore and the position of the 
boat off the reef. Zero hour was to 
be ninety minutes after sunset. We 
suddenly remembered Hollywood, and 
synchronised our watches. It was 
not necessary to blacken faces with 
boot polish, since the faces of the 
Indians were already suitably dark, 
and the major informed us that the 
Japs were never fooled by a smearing 
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of Cherry Blossom. British officers 
in Burma had gone out on patrol 
with blackened faces and hands, but 
the palms always rubbed white where 
they held rifles or sticks, and the 
keen-eyed Jap soon looked at hands 
and not at faces. 

Helped by photos taken by the 
R.A.F. we found the little beach 
and took note of the landmarks that 
would be useful as our guides at night. 
It was a small sandy place with a 
great tree-covered hill leading up 
from the sea behind and a rock escarp- 
ment to the north. It was, in fact, 
almost unexplored country, and the 
major was far more worried about 
finding water and dealing with the 
native tribes than keeping clear of 
Japs. The natives were head-hunters, 
and it mattered little to them if 
their trophies were white or yellow. 
Grumbling about poisoned arrows, the 
passengers adjusted the sights of 
their long-barrelled pistols. 

Luckily the weather was calm. 
The waves broke easily and lightly 
over the reef. To the north, about 
six miles away, was @ small village 
that might have quartered a Japanese 
patrol, but it had been reported that 
this area was garrisoned by units of 
Chandra Bose’s Indian National Army. 
They were not too well up in jungle 
craft. 

That night we had a big dinner- 
party. One glass of beer each was 
the ration in liquids, but our chef 
turned on all his indirect charms. 
The passengers were looking forward 
to getting ashore, and were supremely 
confident. We had been heavily 
and closely bombed on the way over 
from Trinco, and the major announced 
that he preferred mosquitoes and ticks. 
He thought we were all pretty crazy 
to enjoy being boxed up day after 
day in our little steel tube. 

Once more we went carefully through 
the orders. The captain was respon- 
sible for the safety of his submarine 
and was C.-in-C. of the whole opera- 
tion. The major was inclined to be 
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casual about our part in the show, 
but we ourselves pinned him down. 
It would be too easy for the Japs 
to put an end to our roamings if 
they captured any of his party, and 
we had no way of knowing if all was 
well ashore. A yellow flag was to 
be used as an all-clear signal, shown 
at a special place at special times 
and for certain durations. At last we 
had checked everything, and everyone 
put his head down for a quick sleep. 

. That night the sun set at about 
1900. At 2030 we surfaced five miles 
off-shore, opened the fore-hatch, and 
passed out the two assembled canoes. 
At the same time Monty and his 
gang slung their rubber boats up 
through the gun-tower and led out 
their compressed-air hose. The patent 
wooden chute was hoisted on to the 
casing and lashed down to make a 
slipway to the water. 

While the next two canoes were 
being assembled, the first load of 
gear was handed up into the darkness. 
Things went smoothly. Monty soon 
reported that his first flight of dinghies 
were inflated, and they were promptly 
loaded and lashed. Meanwhile, we 
had our own troubles on the bridge. 


It was impossible to find the beach. 


During the day we had drifted slightly 
to the north, and our carefully drawn 
maps of the coast-line no longer applied. 
It was not until midnight that we 
arrived off the break in the reef and 
stopped some three hundred yards off- 
shore with our bow almost on the 
outer rocks. Time was passing too 
quickly. If we were sighted by a 
patrol at dawn the shore party would 
immediately be compromised. 

By 0030 the first two canoes were 
in the water, and the crews backed 


their craft in to the chute. One of 


our seamen hitched the tow on, and 
we slid the first three dinghies down 
to the surface. The first flight went 
off happily, and the whole performance 
was repeated. One man from each 
canoe was to stay ashore and hump 
the gear up into the thick jungle, 
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while the other brought his canoe back 
for another tow. It was exhausting 
work, but things went beautifully. 

Dawn broke slowly, and we sent 
off the last flight. By this time the 
army had transferred about four 
thousand pounds of gear from ship to 
shore. The major paddled round us 
and said good-night cheerily. We 
vvatched him fade away into the 
shadows, wondering what sort of a 
time they would have in that jungle. 
There would be no sleep. The army 
would be looking for water and 
standing guard. 

The next day the army waved 
their yellow flag at the correct times; 
and we ran in to the coast shortly 
after sunset. Once again it took us 
two hours to find the beach. Every 
bump and tree silhouette seemed to 
fit our drawings, but the gap in the 
reef did not appear. About 2200 
we sighted a canoe, and the major 
hailed us. He was furious and jumped 
around as he told us just what he 
thought of us. The starlight was 
reflected from his bald head. Our 
captain explained that a light had 
flickered up north and we had mis- 
taken that for the signal; in any 
case, why had the army not flashed 
their light as arranged? The argu- 
ment died uselessly as we all began 
the night’s work. Canoes and boats, 
packages and flights, tows and hoses, 
and lashings and chutes; it was the 
same old story as the night before. 
Once, when a bag of silver was being 
passed down to one of the Indians, 
the canoe overturned, but the canoeist 
hung on to the valuable bag until 
he was hauled out of the water. One 
of our men fell in, but was retrieved. 

The major regained his temper 
and told us that they had found a 
superb place to camp. There was a 
spring up on the top of the escarp- 
ment and some thick jungle to hide 
the camp. There was no sign of the 
Japs, but the usual native track ran 
between the mangroves and the jungle 
proper. Some small pig had been 
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sighted. Otherwise the place was 
fairly deserted. 

We finished the unloading that 
night and left the place in the faint 
light of dawn. The 21st of December 
was clear and calm. Before we dived 
@ signal came through from Colombo 
telling us that a ship had been sighted 
by aircraft off the west coast of 
Sumatra, heading north. We were 
advised to proceed to Sabang on 
completion of the present operation. 


The enemy base of Sabang lay on 
the island of Pulo Weh on the north- 
west tip of Sumatra. Ten miles 
north of Sabang is a little rock known 
as Pulo Rondo. It was a well-protected 
place. The great bay faces the north, 
while the inner harbour, the base 
itself, curves around behind some 
low ground at the south-eastern corner 
of the bay. The Fleet Air Arm had 
already demonstrated its growing 
strength against this place by a 
sudden strike with carrier-borne planes. 
It was the first of many such strikes 
and shook the enemy considerably. 
Nothing much had been ans at 
Sabang since. 

To the west of Pulo Weh a long 
passage leads down to the coast of 
Sumatra, and a ship coming up 
from the south was able to crawl 
up this passage close under the cliffs. 
We studied the chart, and, choosing 
that as the more obvious route, 
stationed ourselves at the northern 
end of this passage. 

Christmas Day, 1943. A dead flat 
morning. The great mountains were 
right above us against the paling 
stars. They were almost oppressive. 
The boat crept to and fro from one 
cliff face to another. As the day 
grew bright it was possible to pick 
out the trees, and, over towards the 
base, the Japanese version of the 
Nissen hut. 

Shortly after we had dived and 
were in the middle of our Christmas 
breakfast the broadcaster hummed, 
and we were told to go to action 
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stations. A large ship came out of 
the mists to the north and approached 
the harbour. She had fooled us ang 
come round by the outer 

We went tearing through the water, 
cutting the corner at the north. 
eastern end of the bay as close as 
we dared, and plunging out into the 
bay itself. By the time we were in 
position the escorting destroyer could 
be seen going carefully into the inner 
harbour. In a flurry of speed we 
fired our six torpedoes at close range 
and watched the result. Nothing. 
The ship swung round and dashed 
for refuge, while the destroyer came 
out again like a rifle bullet. One 
enormous depth-charge went off where 
we had been some minutes before; 
then there was quiet. 

At noon we had our Christmas 
service. In the control-room the 
men stood around and sang carols, 
Up above us the destroyer waved 
back and forth, watched by the 
officer of the watch. We drew slowly 
away and saw her tearing up and 
down, smoke billowing from her funnel, 
until we were several miles to the west. 

I can remember wondering if the 
Japanese realised that it was Christmas 
Day. As the carols floated through the 
boat I thought of our cool little church 
at home, where the same tunes would 
be played on the tiny organ. Christmas, 
1942, off North Cape. Christmas, 
1943, off Sabang. Where would we 
all be for Christmas, 1944 ? 

Since the army had taken up all 
the space with their stores we had 
no spare torpedoes, and decided to 
return from patrol. We had now 
been on the go for fourteen months 
and should, if all went well, go home 
for a refit in the spring. As it was, 
we went back to Trinco, but left for 
Colombo in a few days to have ou 
routine docking. 

The scraping of our bottom did 
not bring us luck. Shortly after 
coming out of dock we went down 
to the Sunda Straits and ran up the 
whole length of the west coast of 
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Sumatra. Most of the time was 
spent on the surface, running in and 
out of the little islands as we pleased. 
Inland the mountains showed up 
dimly against the bright sky. Some- 
times those great peaks were visible 
a hundred miles away. We sighted 
one tug towing two fuel barges off 
Sibolga, and sent them all to the 
bottom in a burst of fire. Another 
night a drifting barge was sighted. 
We closed it until the. boarding 
officer and his gang could hear sleepy 
native music coming from the tent 
on the poop. This little target was 
covered for five minutes by torpedoes, 
guns, sub-machine guns, rifles, and 
hand grenades, but in the end we did 
not wake those men. We were not 
at war with the Malayans or Javanese, 
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and only sank their ships when they 


were helping the Japs. 


Away in Padang the Japanese 
heard of our presences on the coast, 
but we were not molested. The 
flotilla hal grown, and our boats 
were popping up all over the place. 
Carrier aircraft were making strikes 
against the oil centres at Palembang. 
In Burma we were going forward 
fast. Perhaps for the first time the 
Japanese began to look around them 
at their dwindling reserves, and they 
knew only too well that they would 
get no more help from Tokyo. Per- 
haps for the first time they felt fear 
creeping into their hearts. Nemesis. 
The rope was drawing closer around 
their yellow throats as the clocks 
ticked out the minutes. 


Il. 


There were, I suppose, a good 
many romantic aspects about the 
harbour and surroundings of Trin- 
comalee. Even the duty officer, 
having his last cigarette as he sat 
on the side of the little submarine 
bridge, would sense the charm of the 
place. He would hear the soft music 
coming down from the dark bulk of 
the depot ship, see the lights shining 
in narrow lines over that calm surface, 
and, in the distance, the dim shadows 
of the great battleships and carriers 
of the fleet. If we were not on duty 
we might take our gramophone and 
a bottle to the great broad quarter- 
deck of our floating hotel and have 
a hideous variety of request numbers : 
Sibelius, Gershwin, Bach, Strauss, 
Debussy. One by one, lying there 
in the warm night, looking up at the 
stars, we would fall asleep. Early 
in the morning there was time for a 
swim before the day’s work began 
and the sun became unwanted. 


The dances ashore were fun. We 


might have been anywhere but in 
that palm-roofed Mess as we danced 
in our white uniforms with the lovely 
and charming Wrens. They, on their 


part, wore their evening dressee with 
an air that would not have shamed 
the gayest city in the world. When 
the band packed up their instruments 
the contrast started again, and we 
often found ourselves tripping along 
the beach past the native outrigger 
canoes, bare-footed, our partners let- 
ting their long dresses trail lightly 
over the white sand. 

We appreciated the advantages of 
overseas service in a place like that. 
There was no shortage of food, and 
in the harbour itself there was no 
fear of enemy action. Wines were 
cheap, cigarettes were plentiful. The 
men, usually so lost in a place without 
bright lights and organised amuse- 
ment, were very happy. They returned 
from the hills with clear eyes and 
refreshed outlook to sail and swim 
with us, have picnics, organise their 
own dances, and, in general, enjoy 
themselves. 

We rather overrated our usefulness 
out there. That might apply to any 
separate unit which is thrown back 
on itself, but sometimes I thought 
that the Trinco submarines were a 
trifle conceited. We had our fun 
I 
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and games with the other branches, 
but on the whole we kept to our 
ewn haunts. Except for the sporadic 
carrier strikes we were, in those days, 
the only crowd that periodically said 
farewell to the harbour and vanished 
into another world for three weeks 
or so. The communiqués were pretty 
full of our doings, and naturally 
we were pleased about that. This 
sea war was, as I have pointed out, 
a side-line in the general operations 
on land, and we did not have much 
cause to feel that we were fighting 
the war by ourselves. 

On the other hand, the English 
papers were enough to infuriate even 
the most retiring of us. Admittedly, 
there was much to occupy the minds 
of the people at home, but the lack 
of value in our little Burma war as 
news was always surprising. This, I 
think, was an important point that 
has since been aired somewhat breezily. 
The forgotten army in Burma did 
not really give a twopenny damn if 
it were publicised or not, but there 
is nothing more demoralising than 
feeling that you are taking part in 
@ second-rate scrap. It was an argu- 
ment that raged, grew heated, and 
eventually became quite stupid. When 
the Burma war did begin to figure in 
the English papers it was because of 
the argument and not because the 
war was more interesting to the 
public. Burma only became news 
when the headlines gave an impression 
that the army had compleined. The 
texts did not deal much more with 
the fighting, but concentrated on the 
letters written by the jungle forces. 

We were lucky. We had our small 
successes, which were “copy,” and 
the glamour attached to a return to 
harbour with our skull and cross- 
bones clear against those blue skies. 
We could be naughty enough ashore 
and get away with it. While the 


destroyers ploughed around the convoy 
routes day after day, we knew that 
we should get our full fourteen days 
in harbour with ten days’ leave every 
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other patrol. We were even given 
extra food and things like fruit-juices 
to keep us happy. Another thing 
was that our boats could never run 
for much more than eighteen months 
without returning to England to 
refit, while the battleships and cruisers 
remained on the station for two and 
a half years. Meanwhile, the war 
grew in momentum. In Europe 
the invasion of the Continent was 
being prepared. Quietly, Mountbatten 
waited for his reinforcements. Some. 
times they were diverted on the way, 
but as a rule they arrived and vanished 
into the forests. 

Liberator aircraft began to bomb 
Singapore, Penang, and Rangoon. 
Long-range Beaufighters swept down 
the coast north of the Andamans 
where the Japs ran supplies in small, 
well-camouflaged coasters. Tho fleet 
of carriers grew impressive, and the 
Fleet Air Arm was supplied with 
new Corsair fighters. One British 
submarine flotilla left Trinco and 
went down to Australia, from where 
the boats began to shoot up shipping 
in the Java sea. Kandy headquarters 
had a grasp on the enemy territory, 
and, though light, the Allied touch 


was falling on the islands and seas 


of the Japanese co-prosperity sphere. 


Intelligence was, by now, very 
efficient, but ‘there were too few 
Japanese prisoners arriving. Some- 
times the army picked up wounded 
Japs in Burma, and _ submarines 
whisked Javanese and Malayans from 
junks and brought thom back for 
questioning, but this was not enough. 

Early in March we were at sea once 
more, and found the air somewhat 
fresher. The Andaman Islands are not 
suitable for a holiday resort. Even in 
peace-time few ships arrived at the 
natural harbour of Port Blair. There 
was the Indian Penal settlement, 
and, I believe, the shooting was good 
for the poor devils who had to garrison 
the place, but there was not much 
else, 
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Indian prisoners, and, releasing them 
from their stone walls, made them 
work twice as hard for half the amount 
of food. Some of the Indians joined 
Chandra Bose, but the majority just 
became labour in the Jap camps. 

From the sea Port Blair looked 
deserted. The harbour is deep; long 
inlets running far through the green 
hills. Ross Island, on which are most 
of the administrative buildings, lies 
slap across the bay and prevented us 
from seeing much of what went on 
behind. From the Governer’s house 
flew the Rising Sun. Every morning 
smoke rose up from the inner anchor- 
age, and every morning we watched 
and waited, but nothing appeared. 
Fighters and bombers took off regularly 
from the air-strip to the southward, 
but they did not worry us. Day after 
day we crept up and down off the mine- 
field that was supposed to lie across 
the entrance. Night after night we 
went out to sea, surfaced, and charged 





our batteries. We became bored. 

There was one bit of life that 
interested us. Every other day a 
small steam ferry arrived from the 
north about lunch-time and left again 
in the evening. We saw this craft, 
a sort of Thames river steamer with 
a wooden canopy and a tall funnel, 
passing and repassing against the 
drab background of the coast. Eventu- 
ally, in a fit of desperation, the captain 
decided to board this chap and see 
if there were any Japanese aboard. 

There are several ways of boarding 
and as many reasons for doing so. 
You can board a large steamer for 
salvage purposes or to collect informa- 
tion. You can board small caiques 
and the like to sink them with 
demolition charges, thereby saving 
valuable shells. Then, too, you can 
board river steamers because you 
have nothing else to do. 

We worked out our plan of cam- 
paign. When our friend arrived we 
would cut him off and surface across 
his bow, threatening him with instant 
destruction should he not stop. Two 
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of our men with line grapnels would 
make the ferry fast to our hull, 
putting it between us and the watchers 
ashore. Then we would steam out 
to sea and examine the prize in 
our own time. The boarding party 
would be armed with revolvers, tommy 
guns, grenades, and explosive charges. 
We cleaned up our weapons, the 
wardroom looking like some sort of 
sinister gangster’s H.Q. We had with 
us, on this patrol, a captain in the 
Cloak and Dagger Brigade, who had 
come along in case we had to go in 
and ferret out the major and his 
party from their jungle camp. Captain 
Shaw was mad keen to get a little 
action, so we made him Boarding 
Officer. That job was always reserved 
for our passengers. 

Punctually next day the ferry 
arrived on the scone and we swished 
along under water to put ourselves 
in the right position. It was discovered 
that the enemy was doing a fair turn 
of speed, and in the end we had to 
come up and chase her on the surface, 
trying to stop her with a few rounds 
from the gun. The first round knocked 
away a little privy from the stern. 
After a few near-misses the ferry 
stopped and we dashed up, our party 
of desperadoes standing ready on 
deck. As we swung alongside her the 
enemy was secured by grapnels in 
age-old fashion, but before our men 
could get aboard a party of eighteen 
Indians had turned the tables and 
boarded us. They were quite friendly 
and pointed at the ferry, shouting 
tunelessly, drawing their black fingers 
across their throats. There were clearly 
some Japs in the ship. One of the 
assigned jobs of the boarding party 
was to collect the Jap flag from the 
small mast, but this had been blown 
down and was nowhere to be seen. 

Now everything happened fast. The 
forward grapnel came adrift, and as 
our men began to get aboard that 
ancient steamer she swung around 
and lay across our stern. A small 
boat, not previously seen, approached 
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from the port side, and in it we could 
see a bland Chinaman rowing steadily 
towards us. It was, it seems, the 
steamboat’s dinghy which had been 
towed astern. In the bows of this 
dinghy sat a sleek-looking Japanese 
officer. We held our breath, and in 
a second that man was covered by 
every available weapon. Here at 
last was our prisoner. 

I can remember how that Jap 
suddenly crouched low over the gun- 
wale and how his bared teeth shone 
in the sunlight. He was holding 
something to his stomach; perhaps 
he was going to slice it open. 
We stared back at him. There was 
a gold watch on his wrist; his hair 
was neatly brushed, very black against 
the yellow skin of his flat forehead. 
Only a few feet now separated him 
from the green of our hull. One of 
our men went down to get hold of 
the little boat. Suddenly that Japan- 
ese officer leapt at the Chinaman, 
slashed madly, and dived over into 
the clear water. Without order, with- 
out being led, all our gunners opened 
fire on that black head in the water. 
The line of bullets cut along the calm 
surface until there was a great pool of 
blood where the head had been. We 
had lost our man. 

In those few minutes the situation 
had changed all round. Our boarding 
party was aboard the ferry, but 
someone in her engine-room put her 
engines to full ahead and the last 
grapnel parted with a ping. The 
ferry went off towards the harbour 
of Port Blair, smoke billowing from 
her funnel. On her decks we could 
see our men wrestling with the steer- 
ing, trying to get her back alongside. 
The Indians were clambering around 
me now. One of them could speak 
enough to say, “Jap no good. No 
good,” and draw his finger over his 
throat for the hundredth time. But 
I had no time to listen. We were 


only two miles off the harbour entrance 
and any minute aircraft or chasers 
In the meantime 


were due to arrive. 
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our boarding party was chasing round 
the water, having a great time. 

Had I not known that there wag 
a battery of 6-inch naval guns about 
six thousand yards to the south. 
west I might have been amused by 
the picture. In actual fact I was 
pretty scared, but there was enough 
ballyhoo going on to make us all 
shrug our shoulders and smile. For 
five minutes the picture remained 
the same. There on the sun-baked 
surface lay the submarine, her decks 
crowded with a mass of grinning and 
chattering Indians. Away over the 
blue water Captain Shaw and his men 
were still going round in circles, while, 
beyond them, we could see the Japan- 
ese flag blowing out in the light breeze 
that drifted across the land. The 
buildings on Ross Island shimmered in 
the haze. It appeared that the enemy 
were having their afternoon sleep. 

At tho end of that tense five 
minutes the ferry straightened up 
and headed for us. At about the 
same time we sighted an _ aircraft 
coming out from the airfield. It 
was a race for time. As the ferry 
hit us with a bang and our men 
leapt aboard, the captain pressed 
the diving klaxon. Some of those 
boarding party broke all speed records 
as they raced for the bridge, the last 
man jumping down the hatch just 
as the water swished overhead. The 
poor Indians were left up there, but 
they had the little dinghy right near 
them, and the ferry was still churning 
around in the vicinity. The bombs 
arrived while we were still at thirty 
feet, going down fast. It was a pretty 
near thing. 


We have decided to bombard Port 
Blair at night, to throw some angry 
high-explosive on to the barracks of 
Ross Island. The sight of that 
Japanese flag waving high over the 
land has been too much for us. We 
intend to knock it down. 

It is evening. The chart of the 
harbour is spread out over the ward- 
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room table. There we can see the 
buildings and the small number of 
items that are usually lumped 
together and called, “ Harbour Facili- 
ties.’ They stand out in black against 
the drab grey of the picture. There 
is not much to draw our fire there, 
but the chart is an old one and the 
enemy have built some additions. 

We draw a tiny circle. That will 
be our position when we open fire. 
The range will be two miles and will 
have to be gauged by the magic 
radar. The moon? What about 
the moon? The navigator looks at 
his notes. The moon will rise at 
eleven o’clock precisely. It will be 
behind us and throw its light on to 
the shore. We shall have to risk the 
chance of being sighted as we lie 
dark against the yellow path on the 
water. Our ammunition is flashless. 
We are hoping that the enemy will 
think that an air raid is on. This 
has happened before and is, therefore, 
not unexpected. Zero hour, midnight. 

The night is calm and clear, but 
right over the land, over the island 
itself, there is a faint haze. Perhaps 
it will clear with the off-shore breeze. 
At ten o’clock the captain speaks 
over the loud-speaker. ‘“‘ Pay atten- 
tion. ‘this is the captain speaking. 
Tonight at midnight I am taking the 
boat in to within two miles of the 
harbour for a bombardment. Now 
this is not completely without risk. 
The Jap may be on guard. I want 
to impress on all look-outs that they 
are not to concentrate on the land. 
The enemy may have patrols to sea- 
ward, and those must be sighted before 
they see us. I shall require radar 
and asdics. Action stations at 2330. 
That’s all.” 

Midnight. I stand by our gun, 
peering out over the bow. Tho haze 
still hangs there, white in the light of 
themoon. The dark, cool barrel of the 
4-inch is under my elbow. The gun- 
layer and trainer are trying to pick 
up the target through their telescopes. 
The range is already set. Behind 


us, on the bridge, the navigator is 
struggling to get us into position. 
Slowly we edge in towards the island. 
Running silently on our motors, dead 
slow, we are nearing that little pencilled 
circle. 

The gun moves. Presently the target 
comes into view. ‘The new buildings 
stand out against the sky. Four 
thousand yards. We are in position. 

Stand by! Open fire! The gun 
flashes faintly and the smell of cordite 
comes strongly to us there on the 
little steel platform. I wait for the 
first shell to fall, and see it, a tiny 
red stab on the lower slopes. ‘“ Up 
four hundred. Shoot!” Again the 
little shell-burst is low. It is almost 
firing blind, but that island is very 
small and there is a lot crammed on 
it. We carry on our steady, controlled 
shoot. The shell-bursts are invisible 
now. They are on the top or just 
over. That is where we want to hit. 
That is where the flagpole stands out 
in daytime. 

Sixty rounds. The captain gives 
the order. Cease fire. The engines 
come to life and we swing to seaward 
under full helm going full speed. 
Fifteen minutes later the 6-inch 
battery on shore opens up. We can 
see the flash of the guns against the 
dark land. ‘The seconds tick by and 
everyone counts the time before the 
first shell is due. But those Jap 
gunners must be firing at random into 
the night. A 6-inch shell makes quite 
a row in the air and a pretty good 
bang, but we hear nothing. 

It was our duty to stay a few more 
days in that empty place. Sometimes, 
when we were in a bad mood, the 
islands were grey, bleak, and oppressive. 
But if it was one of those days when 
everything is pleasing and bright I 
used to find the land almost bene- 
volent. All of us, I think, often 
thought of some English countryside ; 
the moors of Inverness-shire; the 
green-capped cliffs of Cornwall. Those 
deserted islands could bring on a 
dreadful nostalgia more than any 
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type of country. 
interesting. 

The war would come to those 
places in fits and starts. Some small 
bay, a mere dent on our chart, 
would be desolate and uninhabited 
for weeks. One fine morning the 
enemy would anchor some ship in 
there and chasers would patrol off- 
shore, aircraft overhead, look-outs along 
the shore. Overnight the place would 
become unfriendly. For many months 
a place like Port Blair would be life- 
less ; then, suddenly, one of the boats 
would bump into serious trouble 
there. War at sea can move swiftly, 
silently, from one part of the waters 
to another without warning. 

At the end of March we went 
scudding right down to Port Swetten- 


They were not 


A great deal of work goes into the 
sinking of one small ship. For ex- 
ample: first it is probably sighted 
by an agent or an aircraft. The 
enemy report is flashed out to all 
and sundry. Back in naval head- 
quarters intelligence and staff officers 
go into a huddle about the best 
means of sinking the ship. They 
might send out a Liberator, but that 
is unusual where extreme distances 
are concerned. It might well be that 
a Malayan boy, picked up from a 
junk, has informed the interrogators 
that a ship is expected in Tavoy soon 
to take a cargo of aero engines to 
Singapore. A further report has been 
received from an agent saying that 
crates are being unloaded from lorries 
in Tavoy. The picture begins to take 
shape. All the smallest details are 
watched. Then, at last, the ship is 
sighted. 

She is coming up from the south, 
going slowly, calling in at various 
small ports in the Penang area. One 
of the submarines sees the target, 
but is unable to get within range. 
We are told to go to Tavoy and 
wait around. The signals come in 
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ham and dropped some ground ming 
on one of the shoals on the passage 
up from Singapore. Anxious not to 
stay down in that part at night we 
raced up the whole way back to 
Sabang on the surface without meeting 
a thing. It was a triumph of policy, 
On the way home we called in to 
see the major and left them som 
stores, including a few jars of navy 
rum. He was, by then, bearded and 
wild, but quite happy. He gave us 
a few bows and arrows collected from 
some of the native tribes, and three 
little wild pig skulls that the natives 
had painted up in a way that would 
have put Elizabeth Arden to shame. 
It was on our next and last patrol 
that we eventually succeeded in captur. 
ing our Japanese prisoner. 


at night. While we are having dinner 
the telegraphist brings in the ciphered 
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version. It is one of many. Some of 
them tell us that our own aircraft 
will be operating in the area on such 
and such a night. Another probably 
says that one of the boats reports very 
heavy anti-submarine activity in H for 
Hell. Then we start to decipher the 
short one that is headed, “‘ Immediate.” 

“* Proceed with utmost despatch to 
position B.” 

That is all we are told for the 
moment, but it is enough. We know 
that there is something on the tapw 
for us. Torpedoes are overhauled 
and the gunnery experts tinker with 
their toy. We race up the coast at 
night to get to the point “B” by 
dawn. The wheels are in motion. 

Early in the morning another signal 
arrives: ‘‘ Dawn 16th should be 
profitable.” So now we know the 
time and place. The men back i 
Colombo have been tracing the course 
of the enemy. They know her speed 
and the approximate time of arrival 
at Tavoy. Thsy have done all that 
is possible and go off to their swimming: 
pool, leaving the rest to us. 
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During the first of the dawn, that 
false dawn, we come in to the islands 
off the coast. They lie around us, 
black and close. When the sea is 
so calm, like glass, the smaller rocks 
are jot- black and very like ships. 
Only in their dark immobility can 
they be recognised for what they 
are. Here and there we see the sails 
of junks. They are dead square and 
move only when the junk swings this 
way and that in an attempt to catch 
the morning breeze. 

In that setting, a perfect eastern 
dawn, we await the enemy. There 
is the smell of the jungle, sweeter 
than usual, the smell of the water 
that has come down in: the river, 
the slow flying black birds, and the 
junks. The sails are red and thon 
white as the day arrives from over 
the hills. ‘The air is cool for the first 
few hours of the day, but only off the 
coast. In the villages it will be stifling. 

At ten o’clock a ship comes into 








view heading north. It is first seen 
as it passes between two islands, but 
we follow the mast as it passes over 
the low land. It is very close inshore 
and not very large. We shall have 
to move if we are to catch her up. 
When we sight her properly she is 
still five miles away and chasing 
along at a good speed. No escort is 
visible, but there may well be one 
of those low sub-chasers just over 
the horizon. The captain makes a 
swift decision, and in a moment we are 
up in the morning sun, streaking over 
the calm, yellow water. The gun’s 
crew loll round the gun keeping a look- 
out for aircraft. Range, 8000 yards. 
The enemy takes little notice of 
us. She steams along quietly. We 
can see the water thrown up by her 
propeller and the Japanese flag that 
flies from the main-mast. Now we 
are close in to the land, and the small 
rocks come up all round us. The 
navigator is leaping about taking us 
on a safe course. Range, 7000 yards. 
Right astern of the freighter we 
sight a small vessel. The captain 
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turns: ‘“‘ Keep on your toes. We 
may have to go down any minute.” 
But the second ship turns out to be 
a small steam pinnace being towed. 
All is well, 

We open fire at a range of two 
miles. At the first shot, which lands 
close to the target, the enemy swings 
away and dashes for shore. Then 
we hit three times rapidly, once in 
the engine-room aft. We have closed 
to one mile now and are pumping 
the shells over as fast as possible. 
There is a gun on the bow of the 
target, but she does not use it. The 
brass shell-cases lie around in con- 
fusion on our gun platform, reflecting 
the sunlight. Smoke from the enemy 
drifts slowly over the water like a 
mist. All round, the islands have 
turned to green with the coming of 
morning. The sea-birds hover un- 
certainly overhead. It is a really 
beautiful day. The target swings 
abruptly, turns a full circle, and heads 
out to sea. We can see right through 
into the engine-room, right through 
our shell-holes. Inside it is a raging 
inferno of flames that come leaping 
skywards from the broad, black funnel. 
Rolls of thick smoke come from the 
burning fuel to go far up into the air 
in @ narrow pillar. The steam pinnace 
is lying a short distance away, helpless 
without her tow-rope. It has been 
cut by a shell. 

Those Japanese were brave men. 
In that awful fire they kept at their 
posts and, swinging around, headed 
for us at about ten knots. Furiously 
we turned and fired, but the ship 
came on, her black bows pointing at 
us all the time. We were firing over 
open sights into those bows, trying 
to stop her. She was barely four 
hundred yards away when the engines 
lost steam and she stopped. We 
turned and ran down her side, holing 
her along the water-line. Three 
minutes later she turned over with 
a great cloud of steam rising from 
the hot plates and disappeared. On 
the surface she left a pile of wreckage 
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and some fifteen men swimming for 
the pinnace. 

Those men swam around us in 
the water. We stopped and passed 
lines to them, looking down at the 
dark faces. Some were cut and 
blooded. Some were a strange blue- 
green with fright. There were six 
Japanese survivors from that ship. 
They did not approach. They took 
no notice if our lines fell over their 
shoulders. One of them folded his 
arms and sank like a stone. When 
we manceuvred to get closer two 
others dived into the propellers. Their 
blood came to the surface in little 
brown pools. Some of those Japanese 
swam among the Malays and began 
to kill them as we tried to do some 
life-saving. It was a lesson in Bushido. 

Meanwhile, we had managed to get 
six Malays aboard. Most of them 
were badly wounded in the arms or 
legs: shell splinters. We sent them 
below to be fixed up. ‘There was a 
shouting in the water. A _ small 
Japanese sailor, leaving a wake of 
blood, was swimming over to us call- 
ing in his high-pitched voice. We 
waved him on. Behind him came the 
Bushido fans intent on getting to 
him first. The sailor reached us, and 
we hauled him out just as his brother 
officers arrived, screaming into the 
still air. We grinned at them and 
steamed away, leaving them all sitting 
rather forlornly on a small raft. 

As we left an aircraft arrived, late 
as usual. We watched it circle tho 
raft and head for the shore. We had 
won the day. 

Our prisoners were not too well. 
The Jap chattered away about his 
wound and bowed low when the 
cox’n arrived to sew up and bandage. 
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They lay around in the torpedo con, 
partment, silent and in pain, but on 
of them could speak a little Englis), 
He told us that the Japanese begay 
to shoot the Malay and Chinese crey 
as soon as we opened fire. Until tha; 
moment they had thought that we wen 
a Japanese submarine. They showol 
us bruises and whip-marks across their 
brown shoulders. “Jap. Jap.” 
That night we cracked off a signal 
to tell the Intelligence people tha 
we had our prisoner. On the way 
back he had a relapse and began to 
weaken. Desperately we dosed him 
up with all we had, keeping his 
wounds clean. Colombo helped by 
sending out a doctor and interpreter 
many miles over the Indian Ocean 








in a batch of thirty-knot M.T.Bs, 
We sighted them tearing over towards 
us and they circled in a great flurry 
of foam. There, in the centre of that 
expanse of water, the visitors arrived 
in canoes and went down below to 
do their stuff. 

Next day we came into the harbour 
at Trinco, and I can remember lean. 
ing against the hot woodwork of the 
bridge and feeling the sun passing 


through my skin. The Eastern Fleet} 
pale grey against thf 


lay there, 
bright blue of the water. It may 
have been my imagination, but | 
felt that the palms were greener and 
the little white sails of the yachts 
whiter than I had ever seen them. 
Perhaps we all felt that the sm 
was stronger and the day wonderful 
because we had completed our last 
patrol and were due to leave for 
England in ten days. Four days 


before, England had seemed very 
far away indeed. Now it was within 
our reach. 
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